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*° NEW SERIES. No. 21. 
THE SATIRIST, 
| OR 
MONTHLY METEOR. 
APRIL Ist, 1814. 
TO DABBLE. 
' “TO DABBLE, verb active, to smear, to daub, to wet.’’ 
“ To Dabble, ». n. to play in water, to move in water or mud,-to 
tamper.” 


DicTIONARY, 


> enna 


Well, Mr. Satirist, and what do you think of the Hoaz, 
for we must now-a-days calj every thing by its gentlest 
name, adultery a faux pas, immorality levity, &c. and 
why not fraud, swindling, and villainy, a Hoax? Here 
have I stuck two Members of Parliament, a patriet and 
a soi disant Baron into a caricature, which is at your ser- 
vice. I mean to = nothing to these persons beyond 
what they have confessed themselves to have been en- 
gaged in: gambling in the Stocks is, at no time, Mr. Editor, 
permit me to say, either a very honourable or reputa- 
ble occupation. What my Lord Cochrane or any other 
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272 To Dabble. 


Lord may think, what Mr. Cochrane Johnstone or any 
other Member of the House of Commons may say, what 
Mr. Butt or any other speculative person may swear, 
what Baron Berenger or any other chevalier d’industrie 
may run from, I care not, but in the humble opinion ‘gf 
an honest exceeding poor man,’ this same stock-jobbing 
business is a disgrace to the two first, and confers no cre- 
dit even on the two last. 

To my apprehension, Sir, this is altogether a very 
sorry piece of business, and all concerned in it, all 
implicated in it, all in the most distant degree bene- 
fited by it, are disgraced and degraded. Where is 
the fine touch of honour that we delight in imagin- 
ing to be characteristic of the British Officer? Surely 
not in Lord Cochrane’s city speculations, even ac- 
cording to his own statement! Where is the irre- 
proachable purity which we delight in imagining to be 
the characteristic of the British Legislator? Surely not 
in Mr. Cochrane Johnstone’s alley-jobbing, even accord- 
ing to his own statement! Where is the immaculate 
honesty which we may expect from the upright citi- 
zen? Surely not in Mr. Butt’s mancuvring in .the 
Stock Exchange! As for our Baron Berenger, alias Mr, 
Charles Random, we have no imagination for any 
character which his actions in this case could by possi- 
bility injure. These lordly men,’ Lord Yarmouth and 
Lord Cochrane, may be-baron this resident in the King’s 
Bench; but I am afraid it would puzzle the whole Col- 
lege of Heralds, to make out the patent of his nobility, 
or discover the source whence he derived his title! 

Oh,Mr. Satirist, for a little honesty, and a portion of 
that proud undeviating rectitude which elevates the truly 
noble minded, because the truly just man, above the shafts 
of slander or the tortuous efforts of misrepresentation ; 
then would not my Lord Cochrane have been driven to 
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_ the miserable publication of the oaths of two or three 
servants and dependants for the justification of his cha- 
racter. He would have repelled the attack upon him 
with resistless indignation ; truth would have inspired 
him with the language of energy; injured honour weuld 
have found terms to confound calumny ; and suspicion 
would not have dared to hang around his justification. 
But how is it ? as with a man who has descended below 
his station, and who, if not guilty of the crime imputed 
to him, has yet been engaged in transactions of which he 
has so much reason to be ashamed, that his very defence 
partakes of meanness and mystery, and consequently fails 
to convince the understanding that he is as innocent of 
the charge as I firmly believe him to be. As for the 
other persons, it is doubtful to me whether any of them 
are much injured by the report of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. Their daily trade, in common with all the 
members of that body, is a species of fraud, and the 
late experiment only rises above the hourly practice of 

‘imposition and deceit, from being of a more extensive, 
dashing and general description. The rogue who tells a 
lie to obta:n eighteen pence wherewith to purchase his 
dinner (and there are many such about the Stock Ex- 

, change) is, morally speaking, as guilty as the perpe- 
trators of the late deception; but the evil which his 

offence is likely to produce is more limited, and .conse- 

quently this petty thieving proceeds prosperously from 
new year’s day to the 3lst of December, and no one 

takes the trouble of noticing or exposing it. When vil- 

lainy, however, overleaps the ordinary boundaries, and 

agitates and injures a whole nation, attention is irre- 
sistibly attracted to the scene, and men wonder at the 
bold disregard of law and justice which has been dis- 
played. 
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The Stock Exchange, genérally and individually, and 
the perpetrators of the fraud, whoever they are, appear 
to me to differ only as to the quantum or measure of 
their respective criminality. The syetem of time bar- 
gains is altogether a traflic of deception and disgrace ; 
and men who-live by gambling, or over-reaching: their 
neighbours, cannot be expected to continue long in an 
honourable course of manly, candid, fair, and upright con- 
duct. The most virtuous mind must sink under the 
hourly temptations to betray and prey upon those less 
cunning and wary in the pilfering game than itself; and 
thus the Stock-jobbing market becomes, what it is, a 
sink of corruption and infamy. Being so, there is for 
agents, brokers, &c. whose business in other respects 
forces them into this vortex, some excuse to be offered ; 
their errors may be extenuated, and their gambling over- 
looked. But where shall we find an apology for men 
of another rank of life—for peers of the realm, for dis- 
tinguished officers, for senators, for gentlemen, going 
out of their way to plunge into this degrading traffic. 
Sir, the rightly directed mind would start from the pollu- 
tion; and had those of the parties I have named, who 
are respectable from their situation in society, been guil- 
ty of no other offence but that of lending themselves to 
this unworthy pursuit, I would have no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to be zo ornament to their stations. 
How does it assimilate with their names ? Lord Cochrane, 
the Stock-jobber! the Honourable Cochrane John- 
stone, the Gambler in the Funds! Fie on’'t; ’tis a vile 
phrase! : 

It is very strange, Mr. Satirist, but 1 have observed 
that one never, by any chance, hears any good of your 
great reformers and patriots. Whenever their names 
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are brought into public notice, it is connected with some 
imputation upon them, from which they rarely escape 
Scot free. This Butt is, I understand, a patriot too; a 
kind of secretary to the Piccadilly baronet; for whom, 
as I am well assured, he said he was directed to purchase 
a part of this celebrated stock, . 

At present it is not easy to discover how the matter 
stands.. There are some strange contradictions in the 
cause, and some obvious clues to the developement of the 
whole affair which seem to be disi-2garded on all sides. 
Why it is not traced who paid Mr, Random’s, alias Ba- 
ron Beringer’s debts to the Marshal of the King’s Bench, 
is a striking inconsistency in those who pretend to be 
anxious for the discovery of the swindlers. Why the 
profits asserted by Mr. C. Johnstone, Ac. to have fallen 
to the persons suspected, is not contrasted with the fen 
times greater amount paid to the intervening committee 
of honour (as they have been denominated), to be paid 
over to them if they succeed in establishing their inno- 
cence, is also a matter of surprise. Why Lord Cochrane 
could make out no better case than the trumpery no- 
things sworn to by Mary Turpin, &c. is equally asto- 
nishing—a case which reminds one of the Irishman’s de- 
fence, who was convicted of felony on the oath of two 
eye-witnesses, and offered to disprove their testimony 
by that of a hundred persons who did not see him com- 


mit the crime. 


THE CARICATURE. 


But to leave serious animadversion on this point, let 
us turn to the Caricature. A cause so bad as to deserve 
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a defence from Cobbett, is good enough to deserve a 
frontispiece from the Satirist. Herein hag*the designer 
shewn great skill: there was indeed a good deal of design 
in the original; but it is not every artist who could so 
ably embody it. Here you may see a pair of stocks, and 
a pair of senators who endeavour to wring money out of 
them by honourable means. Here you havea speculator 

all but what he ought to be; and here you have the re- 

nowned rifle-corps baron. What a precious quartette ! 
Men can deal their cards in the stocks, and be held up 

for their folly ; though, had they succeeded in imposing 

on Admiral Foley, at Deal, they would have played a 

much more winning game. Behind the chief scene of 
action is a proud edifice, whose head is hid in the clouds 

of futurity, though a merry devil, with an air of grace, 

seems to indicate its hospitable uses—for it receives 

many visitors; and though it may turn-off the unworthy, - 
no man can say that he ever went from it as he came. 

On the steep and glorious ascent to this eminence is a 

grotesque representation of those ornaments which most 

parishes maintain for the behoof of their dearest citizens. 

At the bottom, a comic picture of the chef d’ceuvre of a 

bull (seemingly honest Bull) tossing Buonaparte in alt, 

while a Cossack is ready to receive him on his spear. 

Lame ducks swim in the Fleet ditch; a variety of bulls 

and bears occupy the foreground, and are sedentary 

upona bench of magic influence; whilst ZZonour, on the 

right, is disappearing in a sinking fund. 

‘There lies honour.” 

On the back-ground the grand cause cf much -specula- 
tion is visible. Laurels grow from the roof of the vehi- 
cle, and:dust, if not glory, surround its wheels. 

We believe and trust that the figures here exposed 
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have not the merit of other caricatures. We hope they 
are like nobody—even should nobody like them. But it 
is a queer world, my masters—a funny world; and a 
man may think much, who, like Lord Burleigh, in the 
Critic, speaks little. 

‘The Stock Exchange have charged several persons 
with being guilty of the fraud: they have denied it, and 
brought mer ‘upon oath to disprove the foundations on 
which the accusers proceeded. The matter is at issue 
between them, and the Lord send both a good deliverance. 
our parts, we have nothing to do with it, but to think 
that they all deserve the whipping post: all the time 
bargain makers—the great and petty gamblers—the large 
and small cheats who infest this blessed city of Loridon, 
from Dyot’s-street to the Royal Exchange—from St. 
Mary Axe to Manchester-square. 

Further the deponent sayeth not. Had he been call- 
ed for a witness by any of the parties, he could have 
proved 

NorTHING. 


BLASPHEMY. 


“ The Coming of Shiloh.—In a third Book of Wonders 
is announced, that Shiloh will be born this year, who is 
to gather the Jews, Gen. xlix. 10; and that “ all may 
bless the day the child is born, that do not treat the babe 
with scorn.” That Shiloh is the branch mentioned. by 
Isaiah in the eleventh chapter, “ A branch shall grow 
out of his roots,” and by Zech. vi. 12, “ Behold the 
man whose name is the branch, and he shall grow up 
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out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the 
Lord, even he shal! build the temple of the Lord, and 
he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his 
throne,’’ &c. And it is said, that Joanna Southcott 
will, tu the sixty-fifth year of her age (which is this 
year), conceive and bring forth this child, in the same 
marvellous manner that the Virgia Mary did the child 
Jesus, and that, by the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
the truth ofher mission and the truth of the Gospel will 
be proved. In this book is strong argument from scrip- 
ture and reason, calculated to remove the differences be- 
tween Jews and Christians, and it proves that the office 
of Shiloh, the Branch, was not fulfilled by Jesus Christ 
at his first coming, for the Jews were then scattered and 
not gathered, so that there could be no fulfilment of Ja- 
cob's prophecy then. My Countrymen! you who are 
desirous of knowing the truth, will read this book, and 
judge for yourselves, that’ you may be prepared to re- 
ceive Shiloh, the Prince of Peace.” 

We have inserted the above blasphemous and horrid 
publication for no other purpose but to call down the 
arm of the law upon the offenders. Has the society for 
the Suppression of Vice ceased to exist, or,do they shut 
their eyes toso gross and shameless a violation of every law 
of morality and decency as this? Why is not this mad 
or swindling prophetess taken mto custody, and sent to 
Bridewell or to Bedlam, as her case may require? It is 
shocking to think, that there is a sect (however few in 
number} so atrociously ignorant, or s9o abominably 
wicked, as to follow the delusions of this delirious wo- 
man. Such a matter is at once a disgrace to the country, 
and, above a!l the attempts of Athiests or Freethinkers, 
calculated to bring the blessed religion we profess into 
ridicule and discredit. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PILE. 


No. 7. 


(Continued from page 222.) 


BULLS. 


Numerous indeed are the volumes which would form 
the collection of all the Indexes of Books prohibited by 
the Popes, or by their authority; but on the other hand, 
their own Bulls and Mandatums have been little spared 
by the monarchs of Christianity. 

As the several instances have occurred, since the 
Popes endeavoured first to mingle with the government 
of the Christian princes, and to dream that as they re- 
ceived their kingdoins by the grace of God, so they were 
to hold them, and govern them under the controul of 
God's vicar upon earth—the Pope; it will be of course 
necessary for us to begin this article from the first bold 
attempt of the Roman see to enforce such pretension. 

Gregory VII. was the first who attempted, with un- 
bounded boldness, to throw off the kind of subjection 
that Popes owed to the Emperors. Henry IV; who 
was at variance with almost the whole Germanic body, 
having recourse to the Pope, gave him an opportunity 
to increase hisauthority. In the year 1076, he assembled 
a synod at Rome, in which he pronounced this terrible 
sentence against Henry IV. “ In behalf of the Almighty 
VOL. XIV. 20 
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God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and by the 
authority of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, I forbid 
to Henry, son of the Emperor Henry, to govern hereafter 
the Teutonic kingdom and Italy. I absolve all Chris- 
tians from the oath of allegiance, which they have made 
or shall make to him ; and I forbid every body to serve 
him as a king, pronouncing anathema against him, &c. 
&e. &c.”” Then Henry, probably less afraid of this un- 
usual excommunication than of the advantage which his 
enemies could have drawn from it, hastened into Italy 
to disarm the anger of the Pontiff. He found him at 
Canossa, a strong place in the territory of Reggio; and 
was obliged, in order to have access to the Popé, to stay 
for three days in the court-yard of the castle in a long 
sack of penance, and bare-foot in open air in winter 
time; at last on the fourth day the Pope consented that . 
Henry should appear in his presence. Gregory, by an 
act of the 18th of January, 1077, consented to give 
him the absolution, upon condition that he should justify 
himself in Germany in an assembly of the states, ofall with 
which he had been accused; that the Pope, who would 
be there present, would pass judgment upon him, and 
that till that time he (Henry) should not carry about 
him marks of royal dignity; that in future he should con- 
sider himself as subject of the Roman see, and that the 
Chief of the Church should be at liberty to carry into effect 
in Germany, by his ambassadors, all the reforms that he 
thought necessary. Henry, of course, promised and 
swore upon the Gospel to do all that Gregory required. 
The terror was so eflicaciously spread amongst the Chris- 
tian monarchs, that this Gregory was the last Pope, 
whose election it was not necesssay to send to the Em- 
peror for the signature of confirmation. 
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The happy issue of such a bold stroke brought Gre- 
gory to -be canonized as a saint in future times. . How- 
ever, the successive emperors, and all the sovereign 
princes of Christendom, never in their hearts par- 
doned him the shame they derived from the struggle. 
The Popes were limited in their pretensions, whilst the 
monarchs followed their political plans according to times 
and circumstances. 

The determination of the Emperor Joseph II. to keep 
low the Pope’s authority is known to every body, as having 
happened in our recollection. He began it with nothing 
less than by ordering that the solemn mass, and public 
church office of Pope St.Gregory VII. should be forbidden, 
and torn from all the church-books within his imperial do- 
minions, as outrageous to monarchs and common sense. 

But the first great opposition to the Pope was given 
by the Emperor Frederic II. to Pope Innocent IV. and 
it was maintained with a vigour of arguments and arms 
caring nothing for interdict. or excommunication. This 
Emperor had a strong contest with the King (after- 
ward St. Louis of France), who was under the imme- 
diate protection of the Pope; who in a synod held at 
Lyons in the year 1245, excommunicated Frederic, and 
declared him deposed from his sovereignty ; and ordered 
this sentence to be published every where from the pul- 
pit ofevery parish church. By way of digression, we should 
think it not amiss to relate a curious anecdote, which 
happened on this occasion. At Paris the rector of a 
parish got upon the pulpit, and instead of reading 
the pontifical bull, said as follows: ‘* You know, my 
brethren, that I have orders to pronounce excommuni- 
cation against Frederic; I am ignorant as to the real 
motive of it; all what I know is, that there is between 
this Prince and the Pope great quarrels, and implacable 
202 
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alienation. God alone knows who of the two isin the 
wrong! Therefore it is for this reason that I do here- 
by, with all my power, as far as it can be extended, ex- 
communicate that one of them who injures the other, and 
I absolve that one who is the sufferer.”’ It is said, that 
when the Emperor came to know of this, he sent to the 
preacher a considerable present ; but the Pope and King 
St. Louis blamed his indiscretion, and he was obliged to 
undergo a canonical (ecclesiastical) penance. St. Louis 
was preparing for a crusade to the Holy Land, passed 
through Lyons, where Pope Innocent IV. was, and re- 
presented to him that his harshness against Frederic 
might be, in his absence, prejudicial to his subjects in 
France. The Pope answered, ‘ As long as I live, I will 
guard France against the schismatic Frederic, against 
the king of England my vassal, and against all her ene- 
mies.”” The Pope resided at Lyons six years and four 
months (to the year 1251). He appointed Marcellinus 
Bishop of Arezzo (in Tuscany) general of an army, which 
he sent against Frederic II. ‘This prelate was taken 
prisoner, and hanged by order of the Emperor. 

The most celebrated of the quarrels between monarchs 
and Popes was that between Pope Bonifacius VIII. and 
Philip-le-Bel, King of France. This ambitious Pope 
undertook the completion of the project of his prede- 
cessors, to usurp the universal sovereign power, and to 
place himself above emperors and kings, not only in spi- 
ritual, but also in temporal matters. ‘The first time he 
manifested this intention was on the occasion of the 
quarrel between Philip-le-Bel and Edward If. king of 
England. The Pope declared himself mediator, and, 
by a Bull, ordered Philip to go to the Holy Land, to 
make war against the infidels. At the time this Bull 
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was read in the presence of the king, of Charles de Va- 
lois, his brother, of Robert Count of Artois, and of Count 
d’Evreux—the Count of Artois, as much incensed as 
Philip himself at the encroaching principles of the 
Pope, and his insulting expressions, snatched the Bull 
from the hand of the English ambassador, who was read- 
ing it, and threw into the fire. 


A little after this time, and in the year 1300, dur- 
ing the year of the jubilee, this Pope appeared before 
the people, sometimes dressed as a pontiff, sometimes 
as an emperor, saying: Ecce duo glada, hic vides, o Petre, 
successorem tuum, su salulifer Christe, cerne tuum vi- 
carium. Inso doing he manifested his intention to de- 
clare himself the only spiritual and temporal monarch 
of the whole Christendom. He proved this intention 
much more by publishing his Decrcta/es, compiled by him, 
and by the Constitution, which begins Unam sanclam, 
&c. in which he says: ‘“ That there must be but one 
power upon earth, namely, the ecclesiastic, which bears 
the two swords, the spiritual and the material; that 
both must be handled by the church, one by the priest, 
the other by the king at the will of the priest. ‘That if 
the secular power errs, it must be judged by the so- 
vereign spiritual one. As to the spiritual power, it may 
only be judged by God.” It concludes by saying, “ that 
for salvation it is necessary to believe, that all human 
beings are subject to the Roman Pontiff.” 

About the end of the year 1300, the Pope sent to 
Paris the Bishop of Pamiers, to declare his orders to Phi- 
lip, that he should go to the Holy Land, and execute other 
extraordinary purposes. This bishop, seeing that the 
king was not disposed to obey to the orders of the Pope, 
threatened to excommunicate him and all his kingdom, 
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and maintained with boldness, that all monarchs are 
subject to the will of the Pontiff. Philip, inflamed with 
indignation, sent this factious prelate to prison, not only 
on aceount of his insolence, but also because he endea- 
voured to raise rebellion in France. The Pope, irritated 
by these proceedings, sent to him another ambassador, 
James de Normans, archdeacon of Narbonne, with an 
order to the king, that the bishop of Pamiers should be 
immediately released, and the order was accompanied 
by a short Bu!l, by which he declared himself to be the 
king's master in temporal as well as in spiritual matters. 
The Bull was conceived in these words: 


“ Bonrracius, Scrvant of the Servants of God, 
To Purzir, King of the French. 

“ Fear the Lord and observe his commandments. 
We will have you to know, that you are submitted to 
us in temporal as well as in spiritual matters; that the 
colleetion of benefices and prebends does not, in what- 
socver manner, belong to you; that if you have the 
guardianship of the churches during the time of their 
vacancy, it is only to keep their revenue for the benefit 
of those who will thereafter be elected. If you have 
effected any nomination, such we do, hereby declare to be 
null and void, as well as any transaction of this kind; all 
those who are ofa different opinion will be considered as 
heretics.” 

This Bull was presented together with two others, by 
one of which the Pope annulled all the privilege granted 
by hind to the king and his successors ; and by the other, 
ail the preiates of France were ordered to repair to 
Rome on the first day of November following, in order to 
tuke into consideration all the disorders and undertakings 
introduced hy the king, &c. with the certainty that the said 
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hing and his officers would be well chastised if the Pope 
thought proper to do it. Philip assembled the three 
classes of his subjects, and after having caused the Bull to 


be burnt, sent to the Pope the following vigorous answer. 


Puiiip, by the grace of God, King of the French, 
To Boniracius, pretended Pope, little or no salutation, 


“© We will have your Most Great Fatuity know, that 
we are submitted to nobody in temporal matters; that 
the collection of benefices, and of the vacant sees belong 
to us by the right of our crown; that the revenues of va- 
cant churches belong to us as regalia; that the nomina- 
tions that we have hitherto done, or shall do hereatter, 
are valid, both now and in future; and that we shall 
maintain with all our power those who have been or 
shal be named : all those who are of a different opinion 
will be considered as mad and out of their senses.” 

We must state also, that in that general assembly of 
the States, an edict was published, by which tt was 
strictly prohibited, that no sum of money should be drawt 
out of the kingdom for business of the court of Rome: 
and the excommunications were declared to be void and 
abusive. 

The anti-pope Benedict NIT. publisked’a Bull, dated 
Marseilles, 19th of May, 1407, by which he excotmnuia- 
nicated all those who should impede the union which 
then was his object, or appeal from his tribunal, as the uni- 
versity of Paris had done. Was the opposer emperor or 
king, his estates were declared to be interdicted, and all 
the subjects dispensed from the oath of allegiance. ‘This 
Bull was read in the council of Charles VI. at which 
besides the Princes of the royal blood, the parliament, 
the clergy, and the university of Paris, assisted. ‘The 
indignation was general: and on the 21st of May, 1408, 
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it was decided unanimously that Benedict was not only 
a schismatic, but also an heretic; that hereafter he should 
not be obeyed, nor should his dignity be acknowledged ; 
that-he was no longer a Pope, nor even a Cardinal ; that 
all his adherents should be punished as encouragers of 
crime; that all the collections of benefices, to which he 
had made a nomination, since the 3d of May, should be 
null and void; that this Bull should be publicly torn to 
pieces by the rector of the university, as injurious and 
seditious, bearing all the characters of high treason, &c. 
At the same time the Bull was presented to the king, 
who gave it to the chancellor, by whom it was handed to 
the rector, who cut it to pieces with a knife in the pre- 
sence of the whole body. The bearer of this Bull, Sanche 
Lopez, a Castilian, and a gentleman attendant on the 
Pope, an Arragonese, were condemned, on Monday, the 
20th of August, 1408, to stand in the pillory, and make 
honourable amends. ‘They were conducted before the 
palace of justice on a cart, such as used by the scaven- 
gers of Paris, and dressed in a white tunic, on. which 
was painted the coat of arms of the Pope inverted. 
They were exposed on a scaffold with fools caps on 
their heads. This scene was repeated in other places 
of Paris; at last, Lopez was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and his companion to imprisonment for 
three months only. 

About the year 1510, Louis XII. King-of France, had 
serious quarre!s with Pope Julius IL. who required to be 
delivered up to him some towns in France, on which he 
pretended to have a right. Louis refused, and was ex- 
communicated, but on hearing of it, he only said, ** How 
then, ts his office to curse?”’ His courtiers explained to 
him that the Pope was going to attempt an usurpation 
upon the temporal power of sovereigns, he answered, 
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“ The Pope has probably much of his time to waste: St. 
Peter, the apostle, had other business to mind, than to 
mingle in the affairs of the Emperors he lived under.” The 
King appealed from this excommunication to the eouncil 
of Pisa. The council gave the Pope a great deal of 
trouble; and having been summoned to appear before 
the Fathers in council assembled, he never would go; in- 
somuch that in the 8th session, held on the 21st of April, 
1512, the Pope was, as contumacious, suspended from 
all his pontifical functions. The Pope, enraged at these 
proceedings, put the interdict on the kingdom of France, 
und absolved all the French from the oath of allegiance. 
Louis equally irritated, caused the Gallican army t$ ex- 
communicate the Pope, and had some current money 
stamped with the motto “ /«rdam Babylonis nomen,” 
or I will destroy even the name of Babylon. The Pope 
convoked the Council of Lateran in opposition to that of 
Pisa, which was first assembled on the 3d of May, 1512; 
but he did not see the end of it; a slow fever ended his 
life the 2ist of February, 1513, in the 70th year of his 
age. 

In the year 1580, it was published at Paris in a little 
book, which is one of the most scarce, and was burnt by an 
act of parliament; the title is as follows: Littere, 
processus, Gregorie XIII. lectae die Cane Domini, 
anno 1580. Parisiis, Brumenius, 158, 80. of 23 pages. 
The Bull, which this litthe work contained, is known 
under the name of in Cana Domini; because it was read 
at Rome every year on the Holy Thursday (the day be- 
fore Good I'riday) ; which custom was overlooked, and 
disused under the reign of Clement XIV. This Bull, so 
terrible and so famous, is said to have been penned un- 
der Gregory XI. in the 1Ath century. Pius VI. the last 
canonized Pope, first ordered that it should be pub- 
VOL. KI¥. 2 P 
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lished, not only at Rome, but in every Christian coun- 
try, but almost all the sovereigns forbad its publication. 
Its object is to extend the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
and civil power, particularly the immunities,of the church. 
By it are excommunicated all the princes who shall raise 
any contributions from the clergy, in whatever shape, 
and under whatever pretence; it forbids likewise to 
impose any tax on the laymen, without an express per- 
mission from Rome; all the numerous excommunica- 
tions pronounced by this Bull are reserved only to the 
Pope for hearing, judgment, and absolution. All those 
who declare for an appeal to a future council are also 
excommunicated, and those too who maintain that the au- 
thority and sentences of the Pope are submitted to the 
revision of the General Council of the Christian clergy, 
&e. It was Pope Gregory XIII. who tried first to 
publish this Bull in France, in the year 1580. Some 
Bishops, during the vacancy of the Parliament, had it 
published in their dioceses. The King’s Attorney-Ge- 
neral brought a complaint to the Parliament, which for- 
bad its publication in the dioceses, where.it had not 
yet been published ; and issued an order, that the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and their vicars, who had published 
this Bull, should be summoned to appear, and answer 
the questions to be put to them by the Attorney-General ; 
and that meanwhile their temporal estates should be con- 
fiscated. It was forbidden to any body to make opposi- 
tion to the execution of this decree, under the penalty 
due for crimes of high treason; and the small volume, 


_ which contained this Bull was burnt, as we have said. 


(Buus to be Continued. ) 
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THE DEVIL AND THE DOCTOR. 


A Printer-o, Quack-o, Player-o, Critic-o, Poet-o, 
Catherine-street-o, Tragi-Comedy. 


The moon in a pet, had clean out of sight steer'd, 
The world in vain sigh’d for a ray ; 

The Strand all dejected and lonely appear’d, 

And Catherine-street in a moment was clear’d 
Of the gentry who came from the play, 


When sad Dr. Wormwood, the last of the throng, 
Was pensive alone seen to drive ; 

His hurry and gait told a something was wrong, 

All tatters and filth, this fam’d master of song 
Seem’d to be but a dunghili alive. 


“<°*Tis cold,’”’ cried the bard, and he scratch’d his rough 
pate, 
Which a comb never dares to molest, 
« A glass of good gin would my heart make elate, 
But such is, alas! of a poet the fate, 
With a dram he can seldom be bless’d.” 


“‘ At the play-house I’ve touch’d not a scurrick to-night, 
For the praise I have given on trust ; 

Tho’ Sowerby told me a crown’s worth to write, 

And Stanley sixpenn’orth—a shilling’s worth Knight, 
Dn ‘em all, none came down with the dust. 


«¢ And now te the office my steps I direct, 
To write for my weekly two pound. 
My hopes by these ingrates are dreadfully check’d, 
For want of my gin, thro’ their cruel neglect, 
Tam ready to sink to the ground. 
2P2 
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290 The Devil and the Doctor. 





“© Ah, me! I remember, in Surat ‘tis said, 
An hospital lately was seen, 

Where horses, dogs, asses, are physick’d and bled, 

Where beasts, birds, and reptiles, are shelter’d and fed, 

And all creatures clean or unclean. 


« Where the bulls and the bears, and the goats and the 
hogs, 
And the cats, and the rats and the mice, 
Have all got their wards, and the monkies and dogs, 
The flies and the spiders, the toads and the frogs, 
The bugs and the fleas and the lice. 


* To give to the gentry last nam'd a rich treat, 
A beggar is oft known to go. 

For the night he is hir’d..to let them all eat, 

To lay himself down in their ward, as the meat 
Of the good Messieurs Bug, Louse, and Co, * 


* Let it not be thought, that in supposing such an hospital to 
exist, the license of a poet is abused, either by the bard who writes 
the poem or by the favoured votary of the Muses described in it. 
In the Morning Chronicle of March the 2d, 1814, a full, true, and 
particular account is given of the Banian hospital at Surat, which 
agrees, in every respect with the statement of Dr. Wormwood. The 
notice of this excellent establishment which appeared in the Chro- 
nicle, purports to be an extract from.a book published by_a person 
of the name of Forbes, This is probably one of the Editor's friends, 
and the extract in question was doubtless given to promote the sale 
of the work. The fact of a beggar being often engaged 4@ fie pur- 
pose mentioned in the pocm, is of itself interesting, but it is to be 
regretted that more information op the subject was not given. It 
is surprising that such asagacious and well-informed person as the 
Editor of the Morning:Chronicle. did not enquire by what process 
dinner was served up to the patients for whom this delicious dish was 











The Devil and the Doctor. 


« At sorrow I'd laugh, and a jest make of care, 
If f there could but find means to pass; 

As some hundreds of patients I with me should bear, 

The folks of that land at my virtue would stare, 
Perhaps let me in as an ass. 


‘“‘ But if this were refus’d, with the beggars, no doubt, 
wf at pleasure might take my degrees ; 
And rather than here, shirtless, pennyless scout, 
By the night I would willingly let myself out 
A tit bit at the feast of the fleas. 


“ As it is, they from morning till night are my curse, 
They regard me as their table dhote ; 

I, at once, am their landlord, thelr parent, their nurse, 

They feast on my carcase, and d—n ’em what’s worse, 
They frequently dine on my coat. 


“ How blest were my lot, if I could but get paid 
For what I now gratis endure ! 

No longer of turning each corner afraid, 

My guts would rejoice in the gains of my trade, 
And laugh at the woes of the poor. 


“ How boundless my rapture ! no language could tell : 
My landlady’s suit should be quash’d, 

From all London critics I'd bear off the bell ; 

In dressing, at least, I would cut such a swell, 
For my old nankeen brogues should be wash’d.” 


provided, as without some very ingenious contrivance, many of the 
bugs might be much incommoded by ‘its introduction and die be- 
fore they dined. We wish too, for the information of those wlio, 
like Dr. Wormwood, may be disposed to go there, that he had as- 
certained how many pounds of beggars flesh are on the average con- 
sumed at these festioals.—SarT. 
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292 The Devil and the Doctor. 


Thus feasting his fancy on images gay, 

The Doctor went on with a trot; 
When sudden a figure stood plump in his way, 
And raising a fist, seem’d in silence to say, 

** Go further, I'll send you to pot.” 


By the light of a lamp he could now see a face, 

That might scawDavy Jones from his locker, . 7 
And trembling with horror, while fix'd to the place, 
A family likeness he thought he could trace, 

To the Duke of Northumberland’s knocker. 


Two eyes that seem’d torn from a haddock’s stale jole 
Grac'd the lump which appear’d as a head ; 

His snout look’d as if going off on parole, 

And, shap'd like a horse-shoe, below was a hole 
Which from one to the other ear spread. 


Some six or eight snags stood this drear gulph within, 
Over which a huge tongue was lobb’d out, 

As if to assist at an idiot’s grin, 

Or to caricature ail the pictures of Sin, 
It was ceaselessly rolling about. 


Its arms, or the things which of arms there had place, 
Seem’d like fins ofa turtle to wag on ; 

His whole body roll'd with a porpoise’s grace, 

With his eyes, and his tongue, and his arms to keep pace, 
Like a Sadler's Wells’ pantomime dragon. 


The doctor astonish'd in agony glar’d, 

Most anxious the spectre to know; . 
He suspected a trick, and felt rather prepar’d 
To hope after all he had only been ecar'd 

By a madhouse or school Bug-a-boo. 
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Full well did he know that in London's great town, 
Some wretches, Dame Nature in wroth | 
Intended for frights when their clays he sent down, 
Obtain'd, from their ugliness, wealth and renown, 
Who had else wanted salt to their broth. * 


Quoth the doctor, ‘ If mortal, this horrid thing's dam 
Must have long’d for a bear or racoon ; 

A rhinoceros manag'd her husband to sham, 

Or else the dear rib of the cuckoldry ram 
Was seduc'd by some hideous baboon.” 


Then the goblin—“ I hardly know who I have here.— 
It must be the man I suppose. 

So dark ‘tis that nothing distinct can appear,— 

That I’ve made a mistake I could e’en almost fear, 
But I think I am right by my nose.” 


Thus Richard and Richmond, in “ Dicky the Third,” 
Give each other a horrible grin ; 
And tho’ it should seem they’ve no time for a word, 
As grace before meat,—yet the fight is deferr’d 
For a sermon before they begin. 


The goblin went on, and he menac'd a blow, 
‘< Now say is not Wormwood thy name?” 

His voice seem’d the note of a raven of woe, 

Or a saucy burlesque on the caw of a crow, 
While he added, “ I know you're the same.” 


* This ~erson, originally a printer's devil, is, however, a comic 
performer at Drury ‘Lane. He de-gobdoed the Doctor for mal-cri- 
técism in the M**** He***, as described in the Poem. 



























994 The Devil and the Doctor. 


Sickly paleness the face of the doctor o’ercast, 
His teeth sung a psalm in his head : 

So dismal a sound has not burst on the blast 

Since that in the reign of King Charly the last, 
Which nightly call’d, “‘ Bring out your dead.” 


“* And, oh!”’ cried the doctor; ‘* of scarecrows dread chief, 
i Whose peepers thus horribly blink, 
| See the black on my cheek, now dissolving with grief, 


4 Quick changeth to ink.—If thou canst give relief— 
P —You must be the Devil I think !”’ 


** Right mudlark,”’ he answer'd; ‘‘ and happy am I 
One another we now understand, 

The Devil you did not expect was so nigh ; 

4 But doubt not the Devil it is you descry: 

-You shall have a proof under my hand.”’ " 


The Devil (for this was not said as a quiz), 
The doctor still more to astound, 
Now printed a fist in his beautiful phiz, 
_ And Wormwood exclaiming, “ the Devil it is!” 
Was at once pul fo press on the ground. 
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‘¢ Lie there, and on earth never more lie again,” 
Cried the Devil with horrible yell; 

“ Think not to escape (every effort is vain) 

From me, the great Devil of great Drury-lane, 
Thou black letter essay of Hell.” 

















“ Oh Devil!” the doctor in agony rav’d, 

“‘ E’en thus are my toils all repaid! ae 
Serving thee, I the scorn of all mortals have bray'd; 
Than do any thing honest I’d rather be shav'd. 


Why by thee on my back am I laid ?” 
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“© Why by me!—When to shew what a devil can do, 
At Drury [I grin at the fools, 

With the players dost think I will pass in review, 

And be sneer’d at by such a poor ruffian as you, 

Subjected to critical rules. 


“ Dost think you who sponge on the corps dramatique, 
Selling fame, taking dinners for pay, 
Hawking strictures before the play written a week, 
Shall set yourself up over me as a beak, 
And in censure a syllable say ?”’ 


He said, and again with his fist made a thrust, 
The mudlark’s fine feelings it hurt ; 

The kennel his mortal remains took in trust, 

I wont say the Devil return “ dust to dust,” 
But at least he dirt added to dirt. 


Here a watchman (who probably walk'd in his sleep) 
The Devil perceiv’d crawl in sight, 

He determin’d no longer his pris’ner to keep, 

And left the good doctor to swear or to weep, 
With a kick just by way of ** Good-night.” 


The doctor reviv’d when he heard the foe trot, 
And at heari felt a something like glee; , 

‘¢ I perceive now,” he cried, “ into whose hands I got ; 

Though a Devil he is, yet in truth he is not 
The Devil 1 took him to be. 


‘¢ All Hell stirs for this, for the row I will make 
To give this same Devil his due ; 
At Queen-square his heart, if he has one, 1’1l break : 
Now Devil despair; and now Devil me take, 
If to-morrow I do not take you.” 
VOL. XIV. 2a 
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296 Dicky Dab. 


For the first time in life he spoke truth, as next morn, 
Posterity’s Devils to check, 

At the suit of the doctor this Devil forlorn 

Thro’ Tothill-street (cursing the day he was born) 

Was lugg’d by the scruff of the neck. 


And there, as no friend came the Devil to bail, 
He was forc’d to go down on his knees ; 
Not in truth that they heeded the plaintiff's sad tale, 
Or his mud or his blows seem’d at all to bewail, - 
But the magistrates fe/t for his fleas. 


The Devil now pray’d—“ Oh! if Beauty may plead, 
Sweet Wormwood a wretch bear not hard on: 
Bartolozzi’s best subject! let mercy succeed 
To justice ;—dear doctor, I’m sorry indeed. 
Oh! vouchsafe to a poor Devil pardon. 


The doctor relented ; and both march’d away 
On swipes, tripe, and cow-heel to revel ; 

A dollar a month the fiend promis’d to pay, | 

And the Devil, for Wormwood, in peace now may play, 
So with him he will not play the Devil. 


AIR 


DICKY DAB. 
(In the most Modern Sentimental style.) 





Grant me your favours, beauteous Nine, 
And hang me if I ever blab; 

Oh! lend me energies divine, 
To sing the fate of Dicky Dab. 





>» 















Dicky Dab. 


Bright Dicky was his mother’s boast, 
His ‘cuteness was to her a blessing ; 
For few like him knew how to roast, 
Or how to give his friends a dressing. 


He, taught the value of content, 
Ne’er growl’d nor grumbled o’er his toils, 
Was meekness’s self where’er he went, 
Though oft engaged in bloody broils. 


From these unhurt he always came, 

And joy’d, of Peace the calm while tasting, 
Yet well ’tis known for Dicky’s fame, 

He gave full many a one a basting, 


Where London’s Tavern rears its head, 
And seems around with scorn to look, 
There Dicky oft the hungry fed, 
For Dicky there was under cook. 


In serving up the finny race, 
His was the first—the chief controul ; 
He warm’d the maids with wondrous grace, 
Great was his influence o’er the sole. 


The female servants lov'’d to view 
His fori, and oft would heave a sigh ; 
But these could not his heart subdue, 
For he had other fish to fry. 


Long did they look and sigh in vain, 
Yet none to melting mood could move, 

Till Cupid, to avenge their pain, 
Doom’d Dab in turn to look and love. 

| 2q2 
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Dicky Dab. 


Forth from his bow an arrow flew, 
Never was dart to archer truer, 

It piere’d poor Dicky thro’ and thro’, 

And might be said his heart to skewer. 


A lovely milliner one day 
‘Twas gentle Dab’s sad fate to see, 
And soon he sigh’d with her to play 
Or work: she dress’d as well as he. 


And now full often Dicky went 
To see the dame he meant to wed, 
And many a wooing letter sent, 
And many a pretty present sped. 


And often, all his business done, 
With her he lov’d to roam about ; 
The city’s noise and smoke to shun, 
They sometimes went near five miles out. 


And there, near Hornsey’s fertile vale, 
Or wand'ring by its purling streams, 

The panting cook told love’s soft tale, 
And cherish’d waking fairy dreams. 


And revelling in hope’s bright ray, 
He'd strive to open fate’s vast book, 

And read, though under now, a day 
Would shine on him as upper cook. 


One Whitsuntide or Easter, he 


Heard mention’d Gooseb’rry Fair’s grand fete, 


And Mrs. Dab, “ as was to be,”’ 
Wish'd much to see a badger bait. 












Dicky Dab. 


What could a tender lover do 
But offer with her there to run ; 
Ye prudes in virtue! what would you, 







Oh tell me! what would you have done? 


The youthful Dab could not permit 
Statira languishing to grieve; 

He promis’d he would leave the spit 
To go next morn—if he got leave. 


And ere the sun the following day 

Had climb’d the blazing steep of noon, 
He call’d the upper cook away, 

And ask’d from him the modest boon. 


And thus he spoke: “* Oh thou to whom 
Unnumber’d benefits I owe, 

To thee with hope and fear I come, 
Great arbiter of all below. 


‘* To thee whose every word and nod 
Is for thy servants quite enough, 

Who here appear’st a demi-god, 
Great monarch of the kitchen-stuff! 


‘To hear thy pensive suppliant deign, 
And in thy bounty grant his prayer, 

Banish each fear, remove each pain, 
And let him go to Gooseb'rry fair.” 


He paus'd, and on his anxious face 
Fix’d the head Cook a steadfast eye ; 

With awful stride, and solemn pace, 

He left the half made pigeon pye. 
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Dicky Dab. 





His truncheon—the huge rolling pin, 
Fell from the chief’s unconscious hand, 
His bib slipp’d downward from his chin, 
And business all was at a stand. 


then thus the chief—with pain, with grief 

I've heard—Oh, Dicky! thou would’st roam, 
From duty thou would’st seek relief, 

When business claims thy care at home. 


Well dést thou know thy prayer Fd grant 
With pleasure, if I knew but how: 
How shall I act—or say ** I shan’t,”” 
Or with great Peacock risk a row. 


What can I do when thou’rt away, 
Some fowl will spoil, some turkey burn, 
Grand dinners we have three to-day, 
E’en now the spits begin to turn. 


Love sets thee on, and ah, my heart, 
Has the soft influence confest, 
Spitted on Cupid's cruel dart, 
Stew’'d, jugg’d, bek’d, roasted in my breast. 
Oh, yes, such anguish I have known, 
Love’s pleasing torture I have felt ; 
The day then, Dick, be all thine own, 
Tho’ firm the man, the Cook must melt. 


Go then, my Dab, vor mourn in vain, 
That here to-day was heard thy prayer ; 

Go, mayst thou lose thy every pain, 

In all the joys of Gooseb’rry Fair. 











Dicky Dab. 


The suppliant’s transport to express, 
Words ali inadequate must fail, 

But ye who boast a heart can guess, 
What I want powers to detail. 


‘* And may I then see Gooseb’rry’s pranis,”’ 
Dab cried, ** dread ruler of the roast, 

Accept, for all received, my thanks, 
Thy name in toddy I will toast.” 


No longer here the lover stops, 
But to his garret swift ascended, 

For Sunday togs, and boots and tops, 
Which last observe were newly mended. 


And blushing for the half-form’d wish, 
His face which erst was passing fair, 

Appear'd of beef anoble dish. 
With carrots garnish’d by his hair. 


His panting heart and waistcoat white, 














. Charm’d all who on blanc mange might doat, 


His smalls a fawn gave to the sight, 
And salt and pepper was his coat. 


Thus seasonably dress’d, what maid 
Would not so spruce a lover relish, 
Who of mishap could be afraid, 
When clad in such apparel swellish ? 


Dick doubtless felt himself secure, 
But cried “ in matters of such weight 

I'll make assurance double sure— 

I will—‘ and take a bond of fate.’ ”’ 









32 | Dicky Dab. 


If 1 no present made to day, 
_Statira would not choose to mutter, 
But in my hat to make her gay, 

I'll bear the nymph a lump of butter. 


This by some quibbling would-be wit, 
Was no great treat it may be said, 

But be it known—in generous fit, 
Dick meant a lump beside his head. 


Yes, cried the youth, such costly gift 
Will prove her charms I ne’er neglect ; 
Give me in her esteem a lift, 
And teach her what she may expect. 


A lump he chose both fresh and Jarge, 
His kerchief was the present’s wrapper, 

His high crown’d hat received the charge, 
He clapp’d his castor on his napper. 


Now in the kitchen an adieu, 
Was just about to quit his tongue, 
One syllable his teeth got through, 
And close behind the other hung. 


When loud and terrible was heard, 
The head Cook hurrying that way, 
Dick trembled lest some Cook had érr’d, 
Or some fair Scullion gone astray. 


Haste, oh my Dab! my Dicky haste, 
Tremendous is the Peacock’s ire, 

Fly, fly, he cried—the Baron baste, 
Or alj the fat is in the fire. 











Dicky Dab. 


Well pleas’d was Dicky when he knew 
The row had nought more awful in it; 
Like lightning to the fire he flew, 
Thought he “ ’twill take me but a minute.” 


And there with noble zeal he stood, 
Nor thought it either toil or pain, 

And doing all that mortal could, 
Things presently were right again. 


With rapture he again prepares, 
Sublime to soar on love's soft wings ; 
Now having trotted up the stairs 
With transport in the street he springs. 


When lo! a big round drop came down, 
And on his pantaloons a spot 

Enormous made—Dick gave a frown, 
But yet the cause of it knew not. 


Another came—another yet, 
And this was by a fourth pursu’d ; 
His coat and waistcoat both grew wet, 
And yet no rain his path bedew’d. 


Horror distorted Dickey’s look, 

And well his visage might grow grim, 
To find while waiting for the Cook, 

His butter would not wait for him, 


His carrots to his face of beef, 
Urg’d the soft flood as quick as thought, 
Thence to his coat—oh, sight of grief 
The salt and pepper there it sought. 


VOL. XIV. 2r 








Dicky Dab. 


Down with accelerated force 
It streams, impatient of delay, 

O’er his fawn pantals takes its course, 
Nor could his boot tops bar its way. 


Onward he goes in wonder lost, 
Hardly believing what he feels, 

When kindly one whose path he cross’d, 
Cried “ Sir, your head’s about your heels.” 


Blush’d Dicky’s face with deeper tint, 
He scamper’d off the stare to shun, 

And from the butter took a hint, 
That now it was high time to run. 


From every eye his woe to hide. 
He with the butter ran a race ; 
"T'were difficult well to decide, 
Which of them went with swifter pace. 
¢ 
With all his energy Dick tried, 
In speed to be the butter’s master ; 
But still the latter with him vied, 
As his pace quicken’d still ran faster. 


Statira’s home at once they see, 
At doors no time was this for dunning, 

Ile burst her room at once, while she 
Cried—where, you devil, are you running. 


Panting for breath, he strove to tell 

The ills with which hard fate had pelted, 
And told his tale at last so well, 

Statira’s tender heart was melted. 








Dicky Dab. 


The present which he had design’d, 
To wake the maid to joy and mirth, 
Fértune to lover's still unkind, 
Had doom’d, alas! to lard the earth. 





°Tis all in vain, the fair exclaim’d, 
And useless a reproach to utter, 
Fortune alone is to be blam’d 
That thou art made a dab of buiter, 


And now to wipe or scrape away 
That which had thus o’erwhelmed his dress, 
To make him decent for the day, ) 
She Wy7e¢ But not with MY great success. 


This done, they started for the fair, 

Where Dicky hop’d his woes would cease, 
Tho’ witlings often made him swear 

By asking him what news from Greece. 


Statira now began to feel 

Asham’d of walking with a man, 
Who seem’d (the simile’s genteel) 
_ A sop from his own dripping pan. 


And this the damsel felt the more, 
When looking at the learned dog, 

He seiz’d Dick’s eoat with hideous roar, 
And gnash’d and tore it as his prog. 


And when the wild beasts saw the youth, 
They sniff'd and kick’d up such a clatter, 
That all the people there, in sooth, 
Cried what the Devil is the matter. 
2Rn2 












Dicky Dab. 


But when they went to Scowton’s play, 


The laugh and tumult grew much stronger, 
Statira here was heard to say, 


‘* By heaven I will not bear it longer.” 


The audience all had left the show, 
And Dab to go was now inclin’d, 
When she he lov’d refus’d to go, 
And vow’d she’d rather stay behind. 


He now felt terrible alarm, 
Nought could the angry nymph assuage, 
In vain he offer’d her his arm, 


Her eyes were fix'd upon’'¢ffé stage. “SAD 


He saw, what well his heart might stir, 
That heart to cinder almost burn’d, 
Alberto's spectre wink at her, 
And that wink by a smile return’d. 


That instant issued from his den 
The rude assassin of the rock, 

Follow’d the robber of the glen, 
The soul of Dicky Dab to shock. 


Next came the hermit of the cave, 
Jove after him was seen to post ; 
And rising from the silent grave, 
One still more awful came—the ghost. 


Each strove to gain Statira’s love, 
The robber made poor Dick’s hopes fall, 
Th’ assassin triumph’d over Jove, 


The spectre she preferr’d to all. 
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Dicky Dab. 


Dear ghost! she cried, my heart is thine, 
My hand shall soon reward your merits, 
You I prefer to Jove divine, 
I always had a taste for spirits. 
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Oh, beauteous maid! the ghost rejoin’d, 
Oh thou the fairest of the fair, 

For ever constant, always kind, 
We two shall make a matchless pair. 


Now all anxiety and grief, 
At once from that soft bosom banish, 
Thy heart this instant claims relief, 
With me behind the curtain vanish. 


Dick now grew hotter than Cayenne, 
Swore he would beat them all or die, 

Struck at the spectre,—miss’d his man,— 
Gave Jove, poor devil! a black eye. _ 


Statira’s evil spirit quick 

Turn’d round to give his foe the meeting, 
And sprawling presently lay Dick, 

For butter ne’er had such a beating. 


’*T was then the hermit silence broke, 

“¢ Good youth be calm,—my heart you shock it ;” 
Benignly smiling, while he spoke 

He pick’d the prostrate stripling’s pocket. 


And, oh! cried Dick, regaining sense, ; 
This I endure for thee false maid ; 

The sad, the only recompense 

For all the presents I have made! 
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On the world’s face a roving scab 
I go ;—but, oh! my life deeide— 
If you will not be Mistress Dab, 
Disdain to be a spectre’s bride, 


A modest wish, Statira cries, 

The fellow sure must joke or roast, 
To save your life or my own eyes 

I would not now give up the ghost, 


As to the presents you have nam’d, 
They’re such as would disgrace a clown ; 
Of taking them I feel .asham’d— 
The whole are not worth half-a-crown. 


She said, and vanish’d from his sight, 
And with the spectre shunn‘d each eye. 
** ’Tis done—I bid the world good night,” 
Dick cried ; ** I now have but to die.”’ 


Homeward his course he took, and there 
A carving fork struck in his breast ; 

Three minutes ended his despair ; 
Three prongs sent him to lasting rest. 


“ Alas!’’ said he, before he died— 

i mention this to check all laughter, 
For Dicky, once of cooks the pride, 

A syllable ne’er utter’d after. 


* Alas! my gifts, their worth not small, 
My broaches, toothpicks, ribbons fine, * 
Statira scorns, e’en one andall : 
Then let this epitaph be mine.” 
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THE EPITAPH. 


«< Here rests a cook who lov'd a maid, 
Who all his heart had lent her, 

Who for her toys and trinkets paid, 
Yet all would not content her: 


Who, scorning from expence to flinch, 
The adage prov’d too well— 

A woman, if she gets an inch, 
Will languish for an ell.” 


——— 


SPIRIT OF THE JOURNALS, 


No. 2. 


(Continued from page 204. ) 


-_———~ 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Tis night—the combat’s rage is o’er, 
The watch fires blaze fiom hill to hill, 
The bugle-note is heard no more, 
But all is solemn, hush’d, and still! 
Save where some faint and mournful tone, 
Swells on the midnight breeze a dying moan. 


How chang’d the scene, where morn beheld, 
A gallant host in bright array; 
While martial notes exulting swell’d, 
To cheer the brave on danger’s way: 
And hope and valour bade the pulse beat high, 








Thrill’d the warm heart and fir’d the kindling eye. 
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Now the pale beams, by moonlight shed, 
A field of blood disclose, 
Where on their chill and lowly bed, 
The martyr’d brave repose, 
And the dead calm, the desolate suspense 
With nameless horror chills the shuddering sense. 


Thousands are here who sprang to arms, 
When the shrill clarion peal’d the strain, 
By danger’s call or glory’s charms, 
Ne’er to be roused again. 
E’en now whilst shades and stillness reign, 
A viewless band are near—the spirits of the slain. 


Whence came that deep tremendous sound, 
Whence broke that flash intensely bright? 
Bursting the midnight calm profound, 
A cannon peal disturbs the night ; 
"Tis past and deeper is the gloom, 
And all again is silent as the tomb. 


Glancing by fits on shiver'd steel, 
A quiv'ring light the moonbeams throw, 
And through the broken clouds reveal 
Full many a sight of death and woe ; 
Gleaming on pallid forms around, 


Stretch’d on the soldier’s bier, the cold and dewy 
ground. , 


Midnight and death o'er all the soil, 
A fearful deep repose have spread ; 
Worn with long hours of martial toil, 
The living slumber with the dead. 
Nor here the wounded faintly sigh, 


Nor dream of those who round them bleed and die. 
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Rest, slumberers, rest !—the morn shall wake ; 
And ye to arms again shall rise ! 
Your sleep the clarion call shall break, 
And life and hope shall fire your eyes— 
But ph! what thousands strew the battle plain, 
Whom day-spring ne'er shall wake, nor war-note 


rouse again. J.H. 
( Liverpool Courier.) 


SAY, MARY, SAY! 


The Orb of Day retires to greet 
The land that soon must hold thy lover, 
Say, Mary, will his parting beam 
Remind thee of thine absent rover ? 
The ray that leaves thee to repose 
Shall wake him to a joyless morrow ; 
Ah! wilt thou shed one pitying tear 
Responsive to thine exile’s sorrow? 
Say, Mary, say! 
Should Pleasure tempt thee to her bowers, 
The wary foot of Time beguiling, 
Will e’er his wayward fate intrude 
To mar the joys around thee smiling ? 
To win thee from the flutt’ring crowd, 
Thy angel form and face adoring, 
And bid thee seek the shades of thought, 
Thy wand’rer’s wretched fate deploring ? 
Say, Mary, say! , 


Blame not a lover's anxious fears— 
O Mary! do net now deceive him— 
Can distance rend him from thy heart, 
Or Time of thy regard bereave him? 
VOL. XIV, 25 
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The Love that warms his aching heart 
Would cherish else a flame consuming ? 
Mary! couldst thou this pang inflict, 
His dearest hope on Earth entombing ? 
Say, Mary, Say! 


Should fortune yet propitious prove, 
And bear him back the ocean over, 
Say, will that high-priz’d hand of thine, 
Reward the heart of thy fond lover ? 
On thee his first, his only pride, | 
On thee his weal or woe depending ;— 
O! bid him hope,—See, at thy feet, 
Thy tearful suppliant lowly bending! 
| Say, Mary, Say! 
M. 


Greenock, 9th February, 1814. 


(Greenock Advertiser.) 


JACK KETCH AND THE FRENCHMAN. 


A Frenchman once, at some Assizes, — 
"Twas Nottingham, the Muse surmises, 
Fell justly, by the course of law, 
A victim—for un grand faux pas. 
When he approach’d the fatal tree, 
(Un autre Place de Greve pour lui) 
And when Jack Ketch prepared to, tie 
The noose that did exalt him high, 
Monsieur exclaim’d, *‘ Ah !emisericorde 2?” 
“* Measure the cord?” replied Jack Ketch ; 
‘“‘ Measure the cord yourself you wretch !’’ 
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Still ‘* mésericorde !”” was all his cry; 

“‘ Ah, misericorde! that I] should die ! 

‘* Ah, misericorde! good folks, good by ! 
‘¢ Measure the cord! you sniv’ling cur !”’ 
Rejoined the executioner : 

“* "Tis long enough—I know ‘twill do 

*¢ To hang a score such rogues as you; 
** And since you've been a thieving elf, 
“* Measure the cord, I say, yourself.” 


( Morning Chronicle.) 





IMITATION 
Of the Thirteenth Ode of H@race. 


‘* Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus,” &&e. 


When to Moscow’s distait city, 
Stern Napoleon led his bands, 

And with soul, devoid of pity, 
Ravag'd Russia’s sterile lands. 


As he cross’d the sullen Oder, 
Riding near his rapid boat, 

From the stream some sad foreboder 
Sung aloud this warning note :— 


“ Boast not of thy new alliance, 
And the Royal Austrian spouse ; 

Russia bids thine arm defiance, 
Sworn to break thy lawless yows. 
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** Gods! what chains of congelation 
Soon shall shackle steeds and men ! 

Thousands of your gallic nation 
Never shal] return again. 








« 
“‘ See! where Winter arms for battle ; 
Hunger stalks behind the King ; 
Icy storms before him rattle,— 
Deadly frosts around him cling. 












‘*¢ Fair within your bridal chamber, 
Would you shun the northern spear, 

Loud ‘ Hourra,’ and Cosgack’s tambour, 

Dreadful to a Frénghman’s ear! 














; “‘ Warlike Kutusoff behind thee, 
 &g With his armies throng the road ; 
* Bearded Platoff raves to find thee, 

ite Aud the bold Winzingerade. 
2 “¢ Tchichagoff his warriors gathers, 


» Skill’d to fight ‘on land or main ; 
a Braver than his brave forefathers 
See renowned Wittgenstein. 





3 ** As a stag that in the pasture 


di Some approaching tyger spies, - 
5 Faster through the vale and faster, 
. With increasing terror flies ; 


‘¢ So shalt thou, benumb’d and panting, 
O’er the snows returning glide ! 

No such glories in thy vaunting, 

Hast thou promis’d to thy bride. 
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‘¢ Europe wakes, who long has slumber'd ; 
Mourn, ye maids and wives of Gaul ; 
Even now the days are number’d, 
When thine impious power shal] fall.” 


SONNET TO MY OLD BOOTS. 


Ye two companions of my wintry way ! 
Oft have we trudg’d it many a tedious mile, 
Thro’ slop, and mire, and mud, and clinging clay, 
Oh! we have pac’d with true pedestrian toil : 


Now sore against my will we part at length, 
For ye are both grown old, and both worn out, 
Your tough turn’d bodies have resign’d their strength, 
Chill waters pierce the soles that once were stout. 


What boots it now that ye were boots of yore, 
So neatly shining, supple, smooth and black ? 
No patent lustre can your gloss restore, 
No skilful cobler plaister ev’ry crack : 


So man shall fail, and all his works to boot, 
Nor art, nor medicine his old age recruit. 


R. P. 





EPIGRAM. 
An English patriot,* not long since, 
To vex and vilify a Prince, 
‘Long rack’d his spiteful brains » 


* Wardle, 
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This made some Christian folk his debtors, 
As some there be who hate their betters; 
And thus they thank’d his pains. 






A golden box frém London cits 
(Such concord have congenial wits) 

He got ; but you must know, 
The box their zeal deem’d large enough 
Was but a box for holding snuff— 
Worth twenty pounds or so. 













From Londoners ’twas pretty fair, 
Of gold they know the value there, 
. Nor lavish it like ninnies : 
While scandalum magnatum here 
Costs angry faction very dear, 
One gift, a thousand guineas, 


















‘a Brave Dan* ‘iwas rous’d this giving fury, 
Who rail’d at justice, judge, and jury, 
Without the least decorum ; 
_ For why? because a party printer, 
For many a libel writ last winter, 
As culprit stood before *em. 


; a Four hours the precious speech he spent in, 
b . For which the senate representing 
2 Our catholic population, 
Contra dicenle nem. agree 
To give, as their retaining fee, 


. .r The said august donation, 





* O'Connell. 
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Reflect in time, sage Cath'lic Board, 
Sueh presents would exhaust your hoard, 
Tho’ thrice the sources fed it; 
Else will you soon, if thus you pay 
For speeches, leading you astray, 
Have neither cash nor credit.” 


(Dublin Paper.) 


A PARALLEL, 


IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 


Brave Diomede, (‘tis Homer’s story) 

When marching to the field of glory, 
Although a warrior of might, 

Was rather ill equipp’d for fight < 

Of armour he possess’d a suit, 

Bad workmanship, and brass to boof. 

it chanced that, while the chief was musing, 
Like Molyneux, on future bruising, 

From foremost squadrons of the foe, 

Out stepp’d a military beau, 

Young Glaucus, one of Diom’s cousins, 
Whose golden arms were worth some dozens. 
When, lo! the gods, whose humour, jolly, 
Delight to sport with human folly, 

Sent Pallas down, with smooth pretences, . 
To rob poor Glaucus of his senses ; 

To make him think that one who came 

To set old [lium ina flame, 

Was worthy of his dearest love ; 
And “ your sincerity to prove,” 
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Said she, in fit of generous fun, 


“* Change armour with old Tydeus’ son.”’ 
Such conduct in grave wisdom’s goddess 


To common apprehension odd is ; 

But Homer’s gods, as clever fellows 
Intitled commentators, tells us 

Were nothing more than cunning, pride, 
Men’s motives all personified. 

Thus, Pallas means a lucky hit 
Achieved by Diom’s mother wit, 
Which, aided by an apt oration, 

Urg’d Glaucus tu that strange donation. 
Thus, too, it happen’d here but lately, 
If Dublin annals err not greatly, 

A chief who, in self-love and pride, is, 
If not in valour, like Tydides, 

First wrangler of a band renown’'d, 

For speeches of alarming sound, 
Obtain’d in manner full as strange, 
From simpletons a like exchange, 

For service of fictitious weight, 

A series of substantial plate, 
Commuting, like the Greek of old, 

Til fashioned brass, for well wrought gold. 


Thus human nature’s still the same, 
And nothing changes but the name : 
Men yield to passion and caprice, 
In Europe as in ancient Greece : 
Their acts, Tydides rules, 
And some are knayes, but most are fools. 
¢ Same paper.) 
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CURIOUS HAND BILL 


Df a Welch Guide at Dolgelly, Merionethshire. 
“* Rege, aspice Conductorum, et ride / 


“ ROBERT EDWARDS, 


* Second son of the celebrated tanner, PVilliam Ed- 
“ wards, ap Griffith, ap Morgan, ap David, ap Owen, ap 
“ Llewellen, ap Cadwallader ; great, great, great grand- 
“ son of an illegitimate ina of that illustrious hero 
“ (no less. famed for his irresistible prowess when mildly 
es approatliing under the velvet standards of the lovely 
“Venus, than when he sternly advanced with the terrific 
“ banners of the bloody Mars) Sir Rice gp Thomas!!! 
“ by Anne, alias Catharine, daughter of Howel ap Jen» 
“ kin of Ynys-y-Maergwyn; who was the thirteenth in 
“¢ descent from Cadwgan, a lineal descendant of Bleddyn 
“ ap Eynfyn, prince of Powis. Since his nativity, full 
“ six and eighty times hath the sun rolled to his sume 
“ mer solstice. Fifty years was he host of the Hen and 
‘“< Chickens alehouse, Pen-y-bont, twenty of which he was 
‘‘ anparitor to the late Right Reverend Father in God, 
“© John Lord Bishop of Bangor, and his predecessors: by 
‘* chance made a glover, by geniusa fly-dresser and angler, 
* is now, by the all-divine assistance, conpucTor to, 
“ and over, the most tremendous mountain Cader- Idris, 
‘“ to the stupendous cataracts of Cain and Mowddock, 
and to the enchanting cascades of ‘Dol-y-Melwynllyn, 
“ with all its beautiful romantic scenery; guide-general, 
* and magnificent expounder of all the natural, and artifi- 
“ cial curiosities of North Wales ; professor of grand and 
“¢ bombastic lexicographical words; knight of the most 
“ anomalous, whimsical, (yet perhaps happy) order of 
*€ hair-brained inexplicables.” 


Dotcetty, 1808. 
VOL. XIV. 2r 
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This singular character, we are informed, was to a cer- 
tainty born at Machynileth on a 6th of March, though in 
what year we cannot exactly ascertain, as the parish re- 
gister there was not correctly kept at the time, but from 
his hand-bill, supposed to be in 1732. He served an 
apprenticeship at Dolgelly with a person who is living. 
He went to London when he was twenty-one years old, 
where he remained several months; and on his return to 
Dolgelly, he married, as appears by the register; on the 
Ath of February, 1744. He must have been in March, 
1803 (when a traveller who communicated this, saw him), 
at least 86 years of age, both from appearanee, and as his 
hand-bill gives us to understand; yet he always endea- 
voured to persuade both himself, and others, that he was 
not so old as he really was.’ Our informant thinks he 
read of his death in one of the Bath public prints, about 
three years since. 


(Cornwall Paper.) 


SONNET TO NOTHING. 


Mysterious Nothing! how shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ; 
Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size, are thine, 

Nor words, nor figures, can thy void express : 
But though we cannot thee to ought compare, 

To thee a thousand things may liken’d be ; 
And though thou art with nobody, no where, 

Yet half mankind devote their lives to thee.— 
How many books thy history contain! 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue ! 
What lab’ring hands thy portion only gain! 

What busy men thy doings only do! 
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To thee the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 


And, like my Soanet, all in nothing end. 


R. P***#*#* 
( Morning Post.) 





THE PRONOUNS J AND MY; 


OR, 


A new version of Buonaparte’s Speech to the Senate, wherein 
the use of these parts of speech is forcibly illustrated. 





My armies victorious, O Fathers, obtain 

Ev'ry battle they fight in this trying campaign; 

Yet somehow, (you know that I never disguise) 
Disasters have reach’d us through faithless allies ; 
And France would most surely to danger be prone, 
Were J not her staff, and her glory my throne ; 
Then come round my person, my children so dear ; 
And guard me from evils J like not so near ; 

My heart would be sad—Qh! that heart would be broke, 
But for people J love, who have necks for my yoke. 
As the smiles of dame Fortune with meekness J bore, 
To her frowns J can stand, as her favours before ; 
Peace, peace was my wish; but, to keep it, the fools 
All refused to submit to my sysjem of rules : 

Those scrubs, who all ow’d to my pow’r and renown 
The sceptres they sway'd, and that treasure, a crown, 
Have deserted my cause—have abandon’d the man 
Who had form’d for the world so delightful a plan. 

A father myse/f and a‘monarch, J own 

That peace is the guard of the cot and the throne ; 
So to treat with these nations allied, I’ve agreed ; 


To the bases proposed J most gladly accede ; 
Z2T?2 
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J hoped that the treaty already begun, 

Some business at Manheim was certainly done, 

That the congress had met and discuss’d it away, 

To peace out the world without further delay. 

But the fault’s not with me ;—some things J could state 
Which the papers J’Il send you will better relate : 

To you bath my thoughts and my wishes are known ; 
No wishes have J that my France would disown ;— 

I say France, for no one would think ofa peace, 

Were our honour a victim, or Napoleon to cease. 

I grieve still to ask of my people so kind 

Some aid to find clothes for the conscripts assign’d: 
For those armies so numerous, we soon shall display, 
Must have coats to their backs ere J send them away 3 
My treasures are gone, so my plan is to get 

What money remains in ey kingdoms as yet ; 

All paper and Joans J dislike—but the chinking of gold 
Is that right solid stuff 7 most gladly behold. 

‘bo the sons of Italia my praises are due; | 

Both Naples and Denmark have also been true ; 

The nineteen Swiss Cantons J leave in repose, 

As neutrals they'll keep off a number of foes. 

The war which with England the Yankee men press,. 
They continue to wage with their usual success. 

Once more, my good Fathers, advisers of late, 

’Tis for you to shew firmness, and rescue the state, 
That ages to come may remember your name, 

And your acts may confirm what my speeches proclaim. 
Should England prevail—Oh! that thorn in my side, 
Her law wotld controul me, her people deride.— 

Oh! France, mighty France, for four centuries in vain 
Would those Sons of the Ocean tlty freedom enchain— 
No, ne'er can my subjects their Emperor blame, 

Or think that my projects can tarnish their fame. 
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1 feej that the French and Napoleon agree, 
That J'm worthy of them, ard they’re worthy of me.* 
* Par nobile Fratrum. 
Bath, Dec. 29. eeeee 
{ Bath Herald. ) 


A CHALLENGE, 


AS SENT BY ONE FRIEND AT PARIS TO ANOTHER. 


*¢ Sirn—To-morrow at noon, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
you will give me satisfaction for the look which you cast 
ow me yesterday, ‘To-morrow, Sir, that is to say, when 
delay shall have given you leisure to repent, and me 
time to be appeased, and shall leave neither of us the 
excuse of a first transport of passion, we will cut eacl 
others throats, if you please, in cold blood. I believe 
you to be too brave to testify_regret for the fault you 
have committed; and, on my side, I think much too 
nobly not to wash it out in your blood, or in my own. 
You must be aware, that in shewing me such disrespect, 
you have given me a right over your life, and have 
ucquired a right over mine. I sliould be far from par- 
doning you, even if you were to confess to me that you 
had acted inconsiderately : I should, in that case, only 
add contempt to resentment. But if you should have - 
the luck to kill me, I esteem you the more for it before- 
hand, and forgive not only your offence, but my death; 
for, to tell the truth, I feel for you neither hatred nor 
disdain, and would not confer on many others the ho- 
nour that I bestow on you. 

‘¢ Our fathers have instructed us, that there are a 
thousand o¢casions in which we cannot. djspense with 
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killing our best friend. I hope you will believe them 
on their word, and that though we have no hatred for 
each other, we shall, nevertheless, enjoy the pleasure 
of cutting one another’s throats. 

** ‘To plunge the sword into the bosom of an enemy 
of our country, is a low and vulgar action: to this we 
have the strongest inducements. But to kill a fellow- 
citizen, a friend, for the slightest offence—this, this, 
according to the feudal code of the Germans, our worthy 
ancestors, is the heighi of grandeur and magnanimity. 

“ You know the place and hour—be punctual.” 


mee eee 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 
“ Kelice che ri mira,”’ &c. 


Happy the youth who thee admires ; 
Happier who sighs with soft desires ; 
But O! how blest, how happy he, 

Who sighing draws a sigh from thee ! 


- 


Fr. 


-——— i 


A curious record of am accident occasioned by ice is 
to be found as an Epitaph, at Bampton, in Devonshire, 
on a person who was killed by an icicle falling upon, 
and fracturing his skull. 


IN MEMORY OF THE CLERK'S SON. 


Here he lies 
In a sad pickle, 
Kill'd by icie?e. 
In the lear of Ano Domini, 1776. 
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ORIGINAL BON MOT. 


A young lady of this city, in remarking on the pre- 
sent rage for Perry shoes, Perry mantles, &c. observed, 
that if it continued, she must also be in the mode, and 
should, she believed, begin by wearing a Perry-wig. 

(American Paper.) 





A country Gentleman, who often attends in the Court 
of Chancery, having observed in every difficult case that 
the Lord Chancellor always said he must go home to 
consider of it, begged to know, ‘ whose opinion it wav 
that he asked there ?” 

(MM. Chronicle.) 





When. Stephen Kemble acts the Jew, 
He gives us traits entirely new: 

For ‘tis an avarice rare and fresh 

In him to want “a pound of flesh.” 





THE CAUTIOUS FARMER. 


A PUN. 


He counts his Hedges too, lest thev, 
As being Quick—should run away. 





ON A POOR GENTLEMAN MARRYING A LADY OF QUALITY, 
€ Et Genus et Proavos.” 
I sought for a Lady of very high blood, 
In hopes that her name from disaster might screen us; 
But I own this high marriage has done me no good, 
For now, there is nothing but—bad blood between us. 
( British Press.) 
















The Spirit of the Journals. 


THE BEST CLUB. 


(Scene—Durham Card Assembly—Saturday night.) 


The Priest play'd his card, and said **there’s a bold club, 
‘* Let the man play a better that’s able;” : 

The clock it struck twelve, ‘twas the midst of the rub, 
When a thump shook the baize-cover'd table. 


The Doctor look’d sick, the Colonel look'd shot, 
And the Parson's gills, too, were a neat hue, 

When the Lawyer exclaim'd “ zound’s, Parson, od rot, 
‘< There's the Devil's club foot play’d to beat you.” 





Will \ook’d at his watch, and cried “ this is no fan, 
*¢ *Tis past twelve o'clock, and I go with the sun.’ 
* Here house !” roard’d the Vicar, t’other bottle,” he 
cries, 
“ As you go with the sun, we must wait dill he rise.’ 
. ( Newcastle Paper.) FLusu. 





DIED. 


y rf On Friday last, after a lingering illness, and without a 
Re sigh, Mrs. Sarah Timbry, aged 78. -In the drama of life, 
she sustained -byt one character—that of an affectionate 
wife, a kind parent, anda sincere Christian. She was known 
but to few—those who knew her best, valued her most. ” 


On Sunday last, a woman of the name of Atwood put. 
an end to her existence, by hanging herself in the privy - 
at her residence at Bumbridge, in the parish of Eling, 
in this county. —Verdict, Lunacy. 


i: # Vive la Bagatelle. 














REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


THE FEAST OF THE POETS, with Notes, and other 
Pieces in Verse, by the Fditor of the Examiner, p.p. 
158. Price 6s.—Cawthorn, Cockspur-street. 


We were always of opinion that Mr. Leigh Hunt, the 
Editor of the Examiner, was a very silly fellow: in po- 
lities, a drivelling man-milliner; and in literature, an 
empty coxcomb. Yet we confess we did expect some- 
thing better from him than the paultry aad despicable 
publication now before us. We looked for grammar, 
and a little of common sense, some tolerable versifica- 
tion, and a scanty portion of intelicet; though we were 
aware that we had no right to expect elegance of Jan- 
guage, elevation of mind, poetical imagery, or superi- 
ority of understanding. But we find that even the style 
of the Examiner had partially imposed upon us. From 
the apparent infusion of spirit into that weekly compi- 
lation of slip-slop, which arose from the libellous, and 
slanderous, and personal, and disloyal particles, which 
floated on the surface of the soup-meagre, we had been 
misled into an opinion, low as it .was, infinitely beyond 
the deserts of Master Leigh Hunt, which this volume of 
helpless imbecility has dispelled. We knew before that 
our young Squire was not blessed with depth of judg- 
ment, but we did not exactly know how deplorably 
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shallow he was. We knew that he was a smattering 


fop on affairs of state; but we knew not the surprising 
extent of his ignorance. We knew that he was a silly 
egotist; but we did not know that his vanity was equal 
to his insufficiency, and that he was consequently one of 
the most self-conceited insects that flutter among the 
flowers of taste, capable only of defiling their beauty, 
and without the power of extracting a single sweet from 
their fine and retired magazines. We knew him to be 
weak and impotent; but we really were not aware of 
the prodigality of folly which adorned this prating, prag- 
matical, presumptuous, and eontemptible Being. 

As the person we have thus described has (from being 
the conductor of several periodical papers, and from hav- 
ing been frequently before the tribunal of public justice) 
occupied a larger space in the public eye than his radi- 
cal, essential, and inherent insignifieance warranted, we 
trust our readers will pardon our entering more at large: 
into the Feast, or rather the Fast, of the Poets, than a 
production in itself so trifling, merits. Our extracts will 
no doubt be tiresome and sickening enough; but we 
shall endeavour to put a little spice to our remarks upon 
them, which will render the whole palatable. 

As if he could not display a sample of his want of 
talent too early in his book, Mr. Hunt has commenced: 
blundering in his title-page—blundering of no great 
magnitude, it is true; but the person so free of his: 
criticism and censure upon others so far above him, 
as to be incomprehensible to his Lilliputian mental per- 
ceptions, is himself amenable to the severest eode by 
which the claims of a writer may be tried. The book is 
entitled “ The Feast of the Poets, with Notes, and other 
Pieces in Verse,” &c. Now the notes are not in verse, 
but very dull and unmeaning prose; and, therefore, un- 
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Yess Mr. Hunt means to assert, that, which though true in 
fact, is we believe, the very reverse of his opinion, viz. 
that his paraphrases of Catullus, Horace, &c. are flat 
and ill-written prose, like his notes, the very title of his 
book betrays his deficiency in the rules of common con- 
struction. It would be well if writers, who boast so 
much of their English principles, were somewhat ac- 
quainted with the English language ; but perhaps two 
virtues are too much to require of a reformist and patriot ! 

After a short and pithless dedication to a ¢ dear sait- 
chell,” late a fellow of some college, unknown to the 
world, and uncared-for by the world, to whose friend- 
ship the author ascribes many hours of “ refreshment ;” 
which dedication is, for effect, dated “Surrey Jail,” 
Mr. Hunt favours us with a preface, in which we are in- 
formed, that this six shillings worth of bad rhyme was 
originally published in one of his catchpenny periodical 
publications which did not sell; and that, therefore, to 
pay himself (if possible) for the trouble of composing it, 
he thought it expedient to try the gullibility ef the pub- 
lic in the more imposing form of a separate volume. 
“For this purpose he has considerably increased the 
text, and added almost the whole of the present notes. 
The latter (being) it is true, after all, rather results of 
criticism than criticism itself,” &c. The text “‘ thus in- 
creased,” amounts to four hundred and thirty-one lines, or 
twenty pages of pure doggrel ; and the notes, lumbering, 
yet unsubstantial, which the writer affects to call results 
of criticism, but which are, in truth, flimsy and common< 
place gossiping, occupy one hundred and thirteen pages ; 
thus, in a pretty tradesman-like manner, filling out the 
quantum necessary to make the shew up for six shillings. 

Lest the readers of his crambo should mistake the de- 
sign for which it was strung together, than which we can 
2u2 
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conceive nothing so likely to be the case, the author in 
this preface kindly takes the trouble of stating what his 
object was—to pourtray Apollo on earth, with those 
“touches of painting and combinations of the fanciful 
and familiar, of which the subject appeared so pravoca- 
tive,” and to which he fancied himself equal. Sir John 
Suckiing, |.ord Rochesier, Sheffield Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and other bards, having failed in the execution of 
this attempt! Mr. Hunt then expresses his apprehensions 
(perfectly groundless we assure him they are) of being 
criticised as a poct himself; admits (gracious humility !) 
that he “ scarcely considers himself as having finished his 
own studies in poetry ;’’ and promises next spring to 
“ bring out a piece of some length,’’ (as all pieces are) 
‘“* in whieh he wow/d attempt to reduce to practice his own 
ideas of what is natural in style, and of the various and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic.” Should Mr. 
Hunt be prevented from inflicting this intention upon in- 
nocent paper and unwary readers, the public will, we 
trust, bear the disappointment patiently ; in the mean 
time, the last paragraph, with the marks of copy, will 
afford a tolerably fair specimen of the capacity of the 
writer for murdering ordinary language, whatever he 
may be able to do with the natural in style, and of the 
various, &c. in heroics. 

Having dismissed the preface, we now came to that 
portion of the publication, which, from every line. be- 
gining with a capital letter and ending in something re- 
sembling a rhyme, is, we suppose, meant to be palmed 
upon us for the poetry. It sets off thus— 


T’other day, as Apollo sat pitching his darts 
Through the clouds of November, dy fits and by starts, 
He began to consider how long it had deen, 

Since the Bards of Old England had all deen rung in, 
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I think, said the God, recollecting, (and then 
He fell twiddling a sunbeam, as | may my pen) 


I think,—let mie see—yes, it is, I declare, 


As long ago now as that Buckingham there. 


We assure our Readers, that we have transcribed these 
the first eight lines of the Poem—verbatim et literatim— 
and that they are a fair sample of the wretched stuff 
which is spread into 481 lines. We need not point out 
their beauties to any person of ordinary taste, education, 
or understanding. A schoolboy must discover that they are 
ungrammatical, a fiddler that they are unpoctical, and all 
the world that they are vulgar and low; their familiarity 
folly, their humour ribaldry, their ease insipidity, and 
their meaning—nothing. The first 75 or 80 lines are em- 
ployed in a description of the descent and appearance of 
Apollo: on the former subject we are told— 


So saying, the god bade his horses walk for'ard, 

And leaving them, took a long dive to the Nor'ard: 

For Gordon's he made, and as gods who drop in do, 

Came sinack on his ltgs through the drawing-room window, 


Nor is the wit of the latter inferior to this, viz :— 
For though he was blooming, and oval of cheek, 
Ané youth down his shoulders went smoothing and sleek, 
Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise, 
And the soul of eternity thought through his eyes. 


In the course of these poetical and sensible lucubrations, 
the names of the Duke of Buckingham, Thompson, Pope, 
and King Alfred, are incidentally lugged in, and upon 
each we have a ponderous note speaking contemptuously 
of his Grace ; under-rating the ‘* tumid” author of the 
Seasons and his * bloated wits; declaring that Mr. 
Hunt disliked the eternal sameness and monotony of 
Pope's versification (far unlike the melodious variety of 
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Mr. Examiner’s!) and having a clever fling at Princes 
through the medium of a panegyric on Alfred. 

Apollo being fairly seated in his hotel, is beset by vi- 
sitors: the first are, “ Arnold and Reynolds, and Dibdin 
and Cherry,” (the latter, being in his grave, might have — 
been spared) “and mighty dull Cobb and sweet Billy 
Dimond,” whom the god is repregented as mistaking for 
the waiters, which so disconcerts them that they retire, 
and Hook, Colman, and Sheridan, are added to the same 
worthless and despised class. So much for the discri- 
mination and judgment of Master Examiner! The cards 
of Spencer, Rogers, and Montgomery are next presented, 
but they are refused admittance to the deity’s dinner- 
table and only invited to tea, which tea, by the way, is not 
given, and therefore the invitation isa hoax. The five 
last-mentioned persons furnish food for some silly re* 
marks inthe notes. ‘The Landlord, or “ the Gaius,” as 
the writer styles him, then announces Mr. Crabbe, but 
Hunt's Apollo consigns this gentleman to the kitchen— 
(saying, for rhyme’s sake)— 

He'll be much better pleased to be with ‘em down stairs, 
And will find ye all out with your cookings and cares. 


The ensuing presentation is Mr. Hayley, whose “ soft 
smiling voice,’ (a new kind of voice it must be admitted) 
_ has no effect in propitiating the Deity, who thus e/e- 
gantly addresses him :— 


I'll give you a lesson, Sir, quite (query, of ) your own seeking, 
And one that you very much want—on plain speaking. 

Pray have you to learn—and at this time of day? 

That your views on regard have been all the wrong way, &c. &c. 


But enough of this trash! 


A hem was then heard, consequential and snapping, 
And a sour little gentleman walk'd with a rap in. 
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This is William Giffard, a man too opposite in politics, 
too truly attached to his king and country, too loyal a 
subject, and too great a scourge on the factious and traiter- 
ous, to expect justice from the editor of the Examiner. 
His Apollo therefore knows him not as a “ poet,’’ but 
only as a ‘ small erjtie;’’ though he is compelled to dole 
out the following reluctant acknowledgement, of which 
the extreme badness of the verse may be received as an 
indication of the unwillingness of a narrow-souled par- 
tizan, to speak truly of one of the ablest men of the pre- 
sent day, 

Oh—now I remember, said Phebus ;—ah, true— 

My thanks to that name are undoubtedly duc: 
‘ The rod, that got rid of the Cruscas and Lauras, 

’ That plague* of the butterflies—saved me the horrors ; 
The Juvenal too stops a gap in one's shelf, 
At least in what Dryden has not done himself. 


Walter Scott-is the next debutant, and the first bid to 


- —~ sit down, 
With, “ Well,” Mr. Scott, “ you have managed the town; 





“ Now pray, copy less—have a little temerity.” 


(wherefore temerity we cannot tell—Oh ! the reason fol- 
lows at the end of the next line.) 


Try if you can’t also manage posterity. 

To Mr. Scott’ is added Mr. Thomas Campbell, who is, 
however, rated for his want of poetic invention; and to 
Mr. Thomas Campbell is added Mr. Thomas Moore. 

In the Satirist for December last, our Readers will re- 
member the notice we took of the compliments paid to 
Mr. Hunt, in Tom Brown’s twopenny post bag of in- 
tercepted letters; and the expectation we expressed, 
knowing the Examiner’s grateful ad honest disposition, 


* A rod, the plague of butterflies | | 
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that the same would be repaid with interest on the fitst 
occasion which was presented. That we were correct in 
this supposition, is now fully demonstrated. Tommy 
Moore alias Brown, the author at best of a few pretty songs, 
to redeem a catalogue of moral and poetical offences, which 
disgrace the man. and the bard, is ranked by the just 
Hunt at the head of the race of living poets!! Among 
the rest of the senseless flummery with which he is be- 
spattered, it is written— 


For never was poet, whose fanciful hours, 

Could dask in a richer abstraction of bowers, 
With sounds and with spirits, of charms to detain 
The wonder-eyed soul in their magic démain. 


We have already quoted several passages replete with ab- 
surdity, and * burly’ with words; uor haye we stopped 
to inquire what possible meaning could be attached to 
them. Their gross foliy and obvious stupidity, ‘indeed, 
rendered the task hopeless; yet among them all there is 
no example of a more perfect abstinence from rationaiity 
than in the above. Bashing in dowers oui 0; ihe sun is quite 
a novel idea (certainly not one of the “natural” ones which 
we are to have next. year) and an “abstraction of bowers” 
is an abso:ute incomprehensibility. Ome ignotum pro 
magnifico, however, is a good rule; and this is evidettly — 
a magnificent thought, and enough in a't conscience to 
detain any “ wonder-eyed soul” existing. 

The next party are thus wittily and facetiously intro- 
duced :— 


When all on a sudden, there rose on the stairs, 


» 


A noise as of persons wifh singular airs ; 
You'd have thought ‘twas the Bisiops or Judges a coming, 
Or the whole court «f A dermen hawing and humming; 
Or Abbot, at least, wit! ois ushers before, 

But ‘twas only Bob Southey, and two or three more. 
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In our Number for January we inserted some remarks 
of a copy of Bellman’s Verses, written by Mr. Hunt, by 
way of a sly fling at certain objects of his dislike, and 
we treated them as We supposed ludicrously, by review- 
ing them as the best fruits of this Poetaster’s genius, and 
the effusion of his utmost powers. What we meant for 
joke, however, turns out to be the fact. Let any per- 
son compare the Bellman’s Verses with the Feast of the 
Poets, and they will speedily be convinced that in writ- 
ing, both Mr. Hunt alike tasked his abilities to their ut- 
most, and that he is not more seriously intent upon ex- 
cellence in the latter than in the former. In fact, there 
is a strong resemblance between the two works, and if 
_ called onto pronounce which of the two we thought the wit- 
tiest and*most entertaining, we should feel ourselves com- 
pelled to decide in favour of the Bellman’s Verses, in 
which there are no such absurdities as the mention of 
‘*ushers before” as if ushers were ever behind; or any 
doggrel so low as the following, where he speaks of 
Wordsworth as spouting 


some lines he had made on a straw, 
Shewing how he had found it, and what it was for. 





f 
The reproof of Apollo to Wordsworth, for his trifling 
and childishnes, is in the same godlike and glowing style, 
and partakes of the same exquisite poetic vein. We are 
surprised that the writer did not himself feel the force of 
his first lines, 


What think ye a dard's a mere gossip, who tells 
The every-day feelings of every one else, 
And that poetry lies, not in something select, 
But in gathering the refuse that others peject? 
Must a ballad dol'd out by a spectacled nurse, 
About Two Shoes or Thumb, be your model of ‘verse; 
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And your writings, instead of sound fancy and style, 
Look more like the morbid abstractions of bile ? 


lillie ian 
_ reese . 


We leave it to our readers to find out the beauties of 
the rhyme, and the sense of the parts we have marked 
with italicks, - 

Ail Southey’s companions are dismissed, but himself 
permitted to sit with the elect, whose numbers are thus 
swelled to four—Moore, Campbell, Scott, and Southey. 
Apollo then assumes his divinity, and the passage de- 
scriptive of this event being the only one in the book upon 
which we can bestow praise, we hold ourselves in justice 
bound to transcribe it. 


He said; and the place all seem'd swelling with light, 
While his locks and his visage grew awfully bright; 
And clouds burning inward, roll’d round on each side 
To encircle his state, as he stood in his pride; 
Till at last the full deity put on bis rays, 
And burst on the sight in the pomp of bis blaze. 
Then a glory beam'd round, as of fiery rods, — 
With the sound of deep organs and chorister gods ; 
And the faces of bards glowing fresh from their skies, 
Came thronging about with intentness of eyes, 
And the nine were all heard as the harmony swell'd, 
And the spheres, pealing in, the long rapture upheld, 
And all things above, aud beneath, and around, 
Seem'd a world of bright vision set floating in sound. 

















EE ee eh a, 


be | This is very well, and we could have wished the at- 
PJ tempt at poetical imaginings to stop where it might have 
re stopped in safety ; but the author, delighted with his flight, 


proceeds to tell us of “‘ sounds burning with ecstacy’’ and 

: ‘¢ dying like heaven returning,” and much more of such 

Be like unmeaning mummery which flows so abundantly 
: from would-be bards. | 
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The description of the dinner, &c. occupies about three 
pages, and is, especially when compared with the pre- 
ceding parts of the work, tolerably indited. Shakespeare 
is toasted with nine, Milton with six, Spencer with five 
cheers, and other poets with appropriate honours and 
music. Southey and Scott are represented as desiring to 
propose the healths of two insignificant friends of theirs, 
a Mr. Lander and a Mr. Rose, but Apollo represses 
them and calls on Moore for a song. In return for this, 
the god delights his auditors with a chaunt of his own ; 
and at eleven they depart—so ends this bubble. 

Having already bestowed more notice upon Mr. Hunt 
and his poem than we intended, we shall conclude very 
shortly what we designed to remark upon it generally, as 
well as upon the notes, and the bob-tail translations 
with which the volume is eked out. 

The Feast of the Poets is altogether about as despica- 
ble a performance as could well be produced. It is flimsy, 
feeble, unsustained, and impertinent. The puny, puling, 
insipidity of a writer affecting to be humourous without 
possessing one spark of humour—the mawkish assump- 
tion of critical powers without the solid sense and in- 
tellectual acumen which is necessary to form a critic— 
and the dictatorial and pedantic deliverance of oracles on 
men and subjects of a superior order, without possessing 
the understanding necessary for the formation of a right 
opinion upon even ordinary men and subjects, are the 
characteristic features of the Editor of the Examiner’s six 
shilling imposition. There is neither instruction nor en- 
tertainment in the verses, and the notes are the most 
contemptible compilation of common-place trumpery that 
ever modern impudence and self-conceit had the har- 
dihood to offer to a Public as original thoughts worthy 
of its perusal. | : 
2x2 
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| Of the translations, as they are by a misnomer called, we 
if shall say little. They consist of paraphrases of Catullus 
| Carmena 31, 38, 45; of Horace’s 5th ode; part of a 
i chorus in Senecca’s Thyestes ; and Bacchus on the Pi- 
rates, from Homer, hymn 5; and prove, that Mr. Ex- 
aminer is as incapable of the grave as of the gay. A 
single example will demonstrate this. After rendering 
(in Acme and Septimius) ‘ ebrios ocellos,” “ reeling 
hovering eyes,”’ he thus translates the following exquisite 
verse of Catullus :— 















Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti, 
Mutuis animis amant, amanter. 


Favoured thus by heav'n above, 
Their lives are one return of love } 


Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
Mavolt quam Syrias Britanniasque ; 


For he, poor fellow, so possess'’d, 
Is sicher than with East and West! 


Uno in Septimio fidelis Acme 
Facit delicias libidinesque. 









And she in her enamour'd boy, 
Finds all that she can frame of joy. 





os 


Quis ullos homines beatiores 
Vidit? Quis venerem auspicatiorem > 






Now who has seen, in love’s subjection, 
Two more blest in their connection, , 
Or a more entire affection? 








Who has ever seen any thing so miserable as this yer- 
sion of Catullus, so little blest in cognection, and so en- 
tirely without the feeling of the original ? 
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Oh, Mr. Hunt! Oh, Mr. Hunt! give o'er, 
Censult your grammar and translate no more. 


We are almost tempted to add the whole of the well 
known “ Quis Multa Gracilis,” which any Tyro can put 
into passable metre, but which our author has so be- 
beautified and improved, that there is nothing of the 
Gracilis \eft—we shall, however, conclude with a short 
sample. ‘The emphatic 





. Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites! 
is thus parodied— 


Poor dazzled fools, who bask beside thee, 
And trust because they never tried thee! 


Eheu jam satis. Our Readers have had enough of 
Mr. Hunt and his morbed abstractions ; and of the verb 
*‘ refresh,’ with all its variations, appendages, moods, 
tenses, and derivatives, so copiously scattered over these 
pages as to occur at every turning. These cant words, 
introduced from the Edinburgh Review, have become so 
hackneyed by our petty scribes, that we absolutely 
nauseate them, 


PICTURESQUE JOURNEY TO THE NORTH 
CAPE. By A. F. Skioldebrand. Translated from the 
French. J. M. Richardson, Cornhill. p. p. 260. 


At a period when the northern parts of Europe excite 
so much interest, we took up this volume with greater 
expectations than have been gratified by its perusal. 
Our disappointment, however, arose more perhaps from 
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the political appetite which men now carry with them 
even into the bosom of literature, than from any want of 
entertainment in this simple and unaffected narrative, 
which aims at nothing beyond what is expressed in its 
title page—the portraiture of the scenery and appearance 
of Bothnia and Tornean Lapland, from the gulph of 
Bothnia to the northern extremity of the continent of 
Europe, frowning amid the icy surges of the Frozen 
Ocean. Colonel Skioldebrand was one of the companions 
of Acerbi, whose journal is so well known to the literary 
world. He appears to be an enthusiast in the study of 
botany, and a sentimental admirer of the beauties of na- 
ture. The sensibility of such a person is called forth 
even by common objects, and how much more potently 
might we expect it to be wrought upon by such sights as 
occur to the traveller in these wonderful regions, where 
all that is wild and grand, and gigantic and imposing in 
earthly combinations, and all that is glorious and sublime 
in the heavens from the midnight sun to the Aurora 
borealis, are constantly presented to his view. Such 
seems to have been the objects which entirely engrossed 
the attention of this benevolent Swede. The flowers that 
bloomed around the banks of the streams, the rivers 
themselves, the lakes, the mountains, the birds and 
beasts, and in fine the surface of the ground, and what of 
animal life crossed him in his expedition, altogether oc- 
cupied the mind and claimed the notice of our traveller, 
io the exclusion of what to us appears far more worthy 
of remark, the manners, habits, genius, and qualities of 
the people in this rigorous and inauspicious clime. We 
shall not follow the tourist from Uleaberg, on the Bothnian 
Gulph, up the river Tornea, to its source in that chain 
of mountains which runs across Lapland and sends its 
streams from one side to the south into this gulph, and 
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from the other side to the north into the Artie sea; and 
thence down the river Alten to the port of that name, 
the last considerable station which the enterprize of 
commerce has ventured to establish en the inclement do- 
mains of winter. 

We are amused with the easy imagery and natural 
simplicity of his journal, which forces us to overlook its 
puerilities, and to feel an interest in the little hair- 
breadth escapes, troubles, and imaginary perils and suf- 
ferings of its author. A long day’s march, a rouge 
stream, a boat-pole broken, a wet jacket, or a visita- 
tion of gnats, are all afflictions in which we sympathize 
with Mr. Skioldebrand, whose native goodness of heart 
shines through every page of his work. There are ne- 
vertheless some ordinary incidents related with an air of 
so much solemnity as to compel a smile at the import- 
ance which has been attached to them, apparently for no 
other reason, but because they happened in Lapland. 
Thus, in page 91, we are told a story of a duck, which 
on its being fired at, counterfeited being wounded, in 
order to draw the travellers from its young brood, which 
is almost as common a ruse as there are ducks to play it 
off either in Sweden or England. Upon this topic, 
however, the Colonel breaks into a fit of moralizing, “1s 
it instinct (says he) or is it the force of sentiment which 
produces this astonishing sagacity ?, Let man, who boasts 
a superior understanding, blush to be deceived by an 
animal ; and if he oft neglects the most sacred duties, 
iet him also blush to see such a mother, overcoming her 
natural timidity, and exposing herself to such imminent 
danger, for the preservation of her offspring.” Now, 
without inquiring into the “ force of sentiment’ in wild 
ducks, this kind of trifling is too sickly and baseless not 
to be tiresome and annoying. 
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In the next page, we are informed of the growth, iri 
these regions, of those dwarf trees of the British species 
called Betula Nana, of which it is said, that the English 
import and mix their leaves with the common tea; but 
the Colonel will not take it upon him to assert the fact. 
We know, however, that there was truth in it not a 
thousand years ago, when the infusion of birch made ex- 
cellent Bohea for many a family beverage. We have al- 
ready noticed the plague of the gnats, whose stings oc- 
casioned no small distress to Mr. Skioldebrand, in his 
sleeping hours, and when employed in taking sketches 
of the picturesque landscapes which he deemed worthy 
of his pencil. At length, however, he discovered an ex- 
cellent remedy for the outrages of those tormentors, 
which was no other than to apply a wet glove to the part 
affected! The credulity of the Colonel is upon a par 
with his skill in pharmacy, and he readily repeats a serious 
tale about a species of rat, the Mus Lemnus, which 
forming innumerable armies, advance from north to south 
in a straight line, without ever deviating, to avoid any 
impediment they may meet with, and at last drown 
themselves in the Gulph of Bothnia!!! 

_In spite of these foibles, and the want of the drawings 
which gave value to the original work, and which are 
all withheld but two, and a map, in this publication—in 
spite of rather an indifferent translation—and in spite 
of a most imaccurate orthography in the names of 
plaees, (scarcely one mentioned in the book, being laid 
down in the same way in the map,) we may safely recom- 
mend this volume to the lovers of light and amusing 
reading, who will find a few hours pleasantly employed 
in a voyage to see the barren rocks which form the North 
Cape, in company with Mr. Skioldebrand, a pupil of 
Linneus, and a man, as we havé already stated, of a 
truly amiable and benevolent mind. 











THE NEW BOOK, 


Mr. SaTirRisT, 


I understand Mr. Esquire Ashe is about to treat the 
Public with another ‘* Book’’—as he may not be able 
again to cheat the Literary Fund of twenty pounds, I 
think he ought to be encouraged in his laudable under- 
taking to give the Public a constant supply of R—I 
Secrets, fresh and fresh. 1f you are of this opinion, you 
will insert the enclosed specimen of the forthcoming 
work. A paragraph in some of the papers about a week 
ago, stating the Prince of Wirtemburgh had disco- 
vered his mother, who wawreported to haye been dead 
many years, furnishes the matter for the second volume. 
Chance having thrown one of the letters of which it is 
made up into my hands, I lose no time in sending it to 
you. You, I doubt not, will recognise in it all the 
familiar elegance of “ The Spirit of the Book.”’ The 
same perspicuity of style, and the same delicate yet 
animated colouring, which made some parts of that work 
so much admired; will be found here; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say, there is quite as much truth, interest, ele- 
gance, and excellence of every description in this book 
as there was in the last. 

| Veritas. 
March 20, 1814. 
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Or, the Cloistral Abbey ; or, Secrets of the Castle, 
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“ Tis now the dead of night and half the world 
Js in a lonely solemn darkness hung.” 


My Dearest WILHELMINA, 


I shall now return to Prince ——— as I doubt not you 
must feel anxious to Iearn what befell the youthful war- 
rior after entering the forest of ******. The canopy of 
night was spread by the careful hand of nature over re- 
tiring day, his candle (the sun) having been. previously 
extinguished by the cloud of twilight, when the Prince 


seached the outskirts of the forest. The cold had been 
intense the whole day, and the soldiers in his army would 
have made a fire in the forest to warm themselves, but, 
melancholy to relate, in their zeal to meet the enemy, it 
had never occurred to them that they would want any 
auxiliary fire to keep up that of their courage, and the 
heroes had marched without their tinder-box. The 
Prince perceived their distress, and humanely ordered. 
every wan to sling his musket across his shoulders, that 
the hardy warriors who followed him might have the 
benefit of marching with their hands in their breeches 
poekets. In this order they advanced for some hours, 
when, throngh the gloom which prevailed, he thought he 
could discern a building of some magnitude. Never 
doubting but it was an enemy’s fortress, he forthwith re- 
solved on attempting to take it by a coup de main. He 
accordingly drew up his army in order of battle, and 
after a short but animated address, gave the word to 
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charge. A warm firing immediately commenced, and in 
a few minutes he was informed, by the shouts of the 
troops, that the place was theirs. He devoutly returned 
thanks to heaven for the success of this enterprise, which 
however was not exactly what he supposed, inasmuch as 
that which he took to be an enemy’s fortress, proved to 
be nothing more than a lone alehouse. This, though it 
proved his victory was not so splendid as he had hoped, 
was, nevertheless not an unpleasant discovery. He im- 
mediately enquired of the prisoners, who were three 
in number, namely, the landlord, his wife, and a pot-boy, 
if they had any spirits in the house. The answer was, 
that they had a bottle of ’cau de vie and one of gin. Thg 
Prince immediately called for the brandy, and ‘the land- 
lord requested his wife to fetch it, but the latter falling on 
her knees implored the mercy of the conqueror, and in- 
formed him that it was impossible to comply with his 
wishes. 

*¢ Good heavens!” exclaimed the hero. He then pro- 
ceeded.closely to examine her on this important subject. 
It appeared, that while the troops were in silence ad- 
vancing to the attack, the landlady was taking a sly 
swig in the passage. At this moment the first volley 
burst on her ear, and in the surprise and alarm of the 
moment, the bottle fell from her hand, and was dashed 
into a thousand pieces. 

The agony of the Prince, at receiving this afflicting in- 
telligence, it is not in the power of language to describe. 
—‘ Bring the gin,” he faintly sighed, and sunk into a 
chair. The landlord desired the pot-boy might be suf- 
fered to help him to get it, as it was a stone bottle, and 
so heavy that he could not carry it without agsistance. 
Permission was granted, and they went to seek it. But 
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a new calainity was destined to shock the feelings of the 
Prince. Our immortal Poet sings— 


Single misfortunes they say 
To Irishmen ne'er come alone. 


And this was now proved by Germans. On opening the clo- 
set where the gin bottle was deposited, it was found that 
a musket ball had passed through the door, and broke 
the bottle. The .Prince fainted at hearing this; but 
quickly reviving, he, with that promptitude which dis- 
tinguishes great minds, ordered the landlord to wipe up as 
much of the liquor as he could off the bricks with his 
apron, The landlord did so, and carried his apron to the 
?rince, who procured, by wringing it over a glass, nearly 
a gill of liquor. Having thus providentially found the 
means of wetting his whistle, he recommenced his march. 

The army proceeded for some hours in silence, when 
they heard a distant bell cry the dying speech of yester- 
day, by striking the awful hour of twelve. He perceived 
a few minutes after, that they had nearly reached the 
castle of . He resolved immediately to storm 
it, and made the necessary dispositions for the assault. 
Every thing being ready for taking it by surprise, he 
humanely summoned the garrison to surrender. This 
was refused, and the attack commenced with such fury, 
that in a quarter of an hour a white flag was hung out, 
and the garrison surrendered at discretion. 

The prisoners secured, the conquerors proceeded to 
sup. They found abundance of provisions, which they 
did not spare. Before one o'clock the soldiers betook 
themselves to rest, and presently forgot, in the balmy 
arms of the all-soothing God Somnus, the sorrows and fa- 
tigues of the day, | 
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The Prince had his bed placed in the hall near the 
fire. He had just laid his head on the pillow, when he 
heard a deep groan. He raised himself—shook his ears, 


and looked around, but all was silent as the grave. He 
supposed it was fancy, or the wind breaking through a 
chasm in the wall. He was about to lay down again, 
when a groan still louder than the first, convinced him 
that what he heard was not merely fancy, nor yet the 
breaking of the wind, as he at first imagined. 

He listened with anxious agony, and a third groan 
burst on His ear. | 

The sound seemed to come from beneath the hall. 
He resolved to explore the apartments below. Seizing 
his sword, and taking up his candle, which, as he did 
not want for covrage, he boldly snuffed with his finger 
and thumb; he lifted up a trap-door, and directed his 
steps towards the subterraneous apartment whence the 
sound seemed to proceed. 

Having descended a winding flight of stairs, he came 
to a narrow passage. This conducted him to an iron 
door covered with rust, which was now falling from its 
hinges. This admitted him toa vault, where a convo- 
cation of owls, bats, and toads, and other castle animals, 
expressed in the usual manner their surprise at receiving 
a visit from a stranger at Such an hour. 

He listened for the sound which had first arrested his 
attention, but all was still. Doubtful whether to direct 
his steps, after some deliberation, the warrior resolved 
to follow his nose. He proceeded through a. chain of 
cells, which seemed to have been the prison and the 
grave of the unhappy beings who had formerly been their 
tenants. He entered a spacious dungeon. The wind 
bursting through its bats put out his candle. He paused 
in a state of great embarrassment, not knowing which 
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way to turn, when a second blast of -wind puffed it in 
again. Rejoiced to see the light once more, he now 
deliberated whether he should go forward or return. 
Twice he decided for the former, and three times for the 
Jatter. ‘The sound had ceased. He called aloud several 
times, but received no answer. In this state of doubt 
he judged it advisable to retrace his steps. 

He again passed along the passage, whistling the tune 
of “ Tand my Neddy.” This the hero did, not merely 
to keep up his spirits, but in the hope, that, if he passed 
the place whence the groans had proceeded, the sufferer 
might hear him, and know relief was at hand. He as- 
cended a winding staircase, but on reaching the top he 
found it was not that which had conducted him to the 
vault below, and therefore concluded, after a moment's 
consideration, that it must be another. Instead of find- 
mg the trap-door, he perceived he was in a sort of 
guard room, from which there was no outlet. He again 
descended, and endeavoured to ga’n the first, but be- 
wildered in the maze of cells which he had to pass, after 
wandering about an hour, he found that he was lost. 
Hie was much fatigued, and could not help shivering 
trom: cold, as the warrior had nothing on but his shirt, 
which hard service had reduced to a mere rag. Quite 


-exhausted, he seated himself on the ground, despairing 


of being able to find his way back before the return of 
day. 

Pondering on the events of the night, and lamenting 
that his research had been worse than useless, he loudly 
reproached Fortune with her cruelty. He was proceed- 
ing thus to vent the anguish of his heart, when he again 
heard the sound which had first arrested his attention. 
It was repeated, or rather continued, and he soon ascer- 
4ained that the person from whom it came was near him. 
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A heavy door, lined with iron and faced with steel, was 
on the extremity of the cell in which he was seated. 
He put his eat to the key-hole, and was satisfied the 
sound came thence. He gave the door a violent kick, 
regardless of his chilblains, and the massy lock seemed 
to give way; a second loosened the staple belonging to 
it; and a third burst it open with a noise like thunder. 

On the ground he perceived a woman reclining on @ 

mattress, which was all the furniture this dreary apart- 
ment contained. He approached, and with joy perceived 
that she was not very old nor absolutely ugly. With 
the exception of the landlady at the inn, who had lost 
one eye, this was the first woman he had scen these 
three weeks. He accosted her in the gentlest accents, 
and at once made a tender of his services. 
- The lady shed tears in abundance. Many years 
have elapsed,’’ she exclaimed, ‘ since f have had: such 
an offer.” The hero proposed to pass the remainder of 
the night on her couch, and in the morning to consider 
what was further to be done; and she, overwhelmed 
with gratitude, could only thank him in silence. 

He was stepping between the coarse sheets which 
were spread on the mattress, when a sudden puff of 
wind agitated the thin garment which hung on his 
frozen limbs, and discovered a mark above his . knee. 
The lady shrieked; ‘* Gracious heaven,” she exclaimed, 
“can it be possible—it is—it is—speak! how got you 
this mark! Speak !—" 

The hero answered, ‘I have had it from my birth... } 
have understood my mother longed for gilt gingerbread.” 

‘¢ Then thou art my son.” 

“ Almighty Powers.” 

“ Yes, I never can forget the mark. Before thy birth, 
went with thy father to a fair. I saw a toy of gilt 
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gingerbread which I wished io obtain. Your father re- 
fused to give it me at the moment I wanted it, and thou, 
my son, through his refusal, came into the world with 
that mark. ) 

a ‘The transports of the mother and son may be easier 
couceived than described. But why, said the latter, do 
I find you here a captive. 

** It is a melancholy tale. Your father conceived a 
violent affection fur the P*****ss R#**l of E*****d, 
To gain her, he caused it to be reported that I was dead; 
while, by his orders, ! was immured inthis dungeon. 
A grand funeral made the world believe the tale, though 
it was a bull dog they saw buried instead of me. I will 
now give you a narrative of my sufferings."— 

The history of the unfortunate Princess, my dear Wil- 
helmina, shall be the subject of my next letter. At pre- 
sent I must conelude. ‘This has fatigued me. 

With the sincerest wish for your lasting felicity, 

J remain, my dear Wilhelmina, 
CAROLINE. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 





Mr. Epiror, 

The reverence entertained by reformers for the liberty: 
of the press is so well known to you, that some apology 
may be necessary for calling your attention to any new 
instance of it. Your predecessor had an opportunity of 
contemplating it in the calm retirement of the. King’s 
Bench. ‘The fearless manner in which you tell the truth 
may one-day procure you the same advantage. J shall 
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nevertheless trouble you with a short notice of a late 
trial. 

An underling of the Burdett party, of the name of 
Burgoyne, who made himself the laughing-stock of the 
Essex joskins at the last election, though it was not 
then that he first made himself ridiculous, has lately, by 
a noble and generous effort, retrieved his character. 

He has effected this by prosecuting (proceeding by 
indictment of course) a Mr. Kelham, who was employed 
during the election to print and publish an election squib. 
{ beg Mr. Burgoyne’s pardon—it was not an election 
squib, but a parody on the Beggar’s Petition, which was 
circulated in the heat of the election. This circumstance, 
by the bye, I ought to observe, was not proved in evi- 
dence by the witnesses called by the prosecutor, as it 
very oddly happened, that neither he nor his attorney 
saw it till the election was over. It was, however, ad- 
dressed ** To.the Freeholders of Essex;” and at the 
foot of the verses was a piece of electioneering wit, 
which Mr. Burgoyne and Mr. Best acknowledged to be 
nothing more than an “ election squib;” and as they 
said, they held that such a thing ought not to be noticed, 
it was included in the indictment accordingly ! !! | 

I feel that in assuming from the circumstances I have 
mentioned, that the paper in question was issued during 
the election, I may but expose my ignorance; but Mr. 
Nolan and Mr. Richards did the same thing, and I am 
‘ content to be laughed at in such company. 

Yet conceding this to the defendant, let it not be 
thought that I am disposed to say one word in his favour. 
What does it signify if the whole town knew it to have 
been issued carly in the election, or even if they~had 
seen the same thing fifteen years ago? What if the name 
of Kelham has been known and respected for nearly half 
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a century in Chelmsford? Does this prove that the 
printer of a parody on the beggar’s petition, ought to 
expect any lenity from a reformer? Does it even prove, 
that the admiration expressed by every one present on 
the trial, of the firmness and intrepidity of the printer, 
who not knowing the author, disdained to give up the 
person, who without any malicious design, had handed 
it to him, was merited? Or that the sorrow expressed 
when that, which in such a case where the prosecutor 
proceeded by indictment, was but a matier of course ver- 


dict, was rational? No, assuredly not. It «was hinted 
that Mr. Burgoyne had been twice tried, and this, as it 
was a fact, must lower the author and the printer, in 
the eyes of every one. To say he had been tried or re- 
primanded, or any thing of the kind was “ slander’ — 
“all which, though I most potently believe, yet I hold 
it to be absolute malice, to have it set down in writing.” 


Shakespeare, hem! 

As I consider Mr, Burgoyne’s conduct in this business 
above all praise, I shall leave his panegyric to other 
hands. To do justice to his virtues is a task above my 
powers. Butas I wish you to.admire his magnanimity as 
much as I do, it is proper that I should tell you that he 
offered to consent to the acquittal of Mr. Kelham, if 
he could prove the allegations contained in the libel to 
be true. This was very handsome—aye, o’ my con- 
science, and prudent too, as he had adopted a course of 
proceeding which made it impossible for such evidence to 
be received in court. To prosecute on an indictment the 
man who defamed you, is not perhaps the course you 
would adopt. You might proceed by action, but then 
you may have reason to suppose a jury would think 
your character worth forty shillings: —which would 
carry costs. There is a vast difference between you and 
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a man (I speak of such a one as myself), whose character 
is worth nothing, and for whom one farthing would be 
ample damages. 

I hope I shall not appear inconsistent when I say, 
it is much to Mr. Burgoyne’s credit, that he prose- 
cuted the printer of these verses, because they contained 
what was not truth. I hope the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice will take the hint and banish fiction from 
poetry. 

I am, (like Mr. Burgoyne) 
A Friend to the Liberty of the Press, 
Bow Wow. 
Barking, Esjex. 


P.S. Mr. B. has been much censured for taking these 
verses, which were false to apply to him, as he was not 
named in them. ‘* Some say, ** Why should he suppose 


they applied to him? But I would ask, to whom but hin 
could they be applied ?” 


PHILLIP—ICKS ; 


OR THE 


CORSICAN’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
(Continued from page 226.) 





No. 3. 
Mr. Epiror, 

The incorrigible rogue has come under my lash again, 
and I will make his residence near Bridewell too hot for 
him to live and thrive in. But, before I begin my dis- 
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cipline, let me congratulate you on your example having 
been followed with energy and spirit by the daily press. 
I trust to the good sense of my country, that among us we 
will bring this profligate character to shame and infamy. 
For myself (as an officer under the Crown, and attached 
to the Church,) I vow eternal hatred against all “ white- 
livered renegades” and traitors—I swear to lacerate the 
Corsican’s Magazine, and all his and its partizans, while 
I have a British heart in my bosom, and a British arm to 
wield the whip, which I only wish was of Scorpion’s for 
their sake, that they might be adequately flead and car- 
bonadoed, But to my task. 

After wading through a mass of the most dull and trite 
remarks upon the Catholic Question; the ravings of an 
insane person upon the subject of life annuities; some 
of the delectable “ pribbles and prabbles” of that 
astronomical insignificance, Capel Loft; and a variety of 
essence of other equally entertaining and instructive 
writing, you at page 156 arrive at a notice of the British 
Institution in Pall-Mall. Upon the subject of the paint- 
ings here exhibited, our truly British writer says—“ At 
‘* least fifty of the pictures are of the first order of merit 
“ in their several lines, and will adorn the public and 
‘¢ private collections of the country for ages to come, or 
‘© at least till some confederacy of Despots, envious of 
“ British liberty and prosperity, bring their hordes of 
““ Cossacks and barbarian soldiers, to destroy all that is 

‘~* great and noble amongst us.”” ~ 

Who but a base and slanderous rascal would have ut- 
tered so infamous an illusion as this? But I have only 
to record—there is something so odious in this publica- 
tion, that it requires only to be noticed to be hated. 

In the page opposite to this scandalous piece of Corsican 
subserviency, it is well illustrated how such services to 
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the enemy are rewarded by the British public. This oc- 
curs in a puff intended to promote the sale of a publica- 
tion of similar principles with the o/d Monthly Magazine ; 
namely, the Statesman newspaper, as worthless and ser- 
vile, and base and contemptible a devotee to the dynasty 
of Napoleon, as the vegetable-munching philosopher's 
own work. The Statesman, it is said, after having pro- 
cured its editor three or four years imprisonment in New- 
gate, after subjecting its proprietors to the payment of 
many heavy fines, after a toilsome struggle without reap- 
ing the reward due to bold libelling in a brisksale, is to 
be sold (with all these advantages, an editor in gaol, a li- 
ability to fines, a bad character, a propensity to libel, and 
smail profits) and all fora mere song—Tunte Tuov- 
saAND Pounps! Why the sum is nothing to any adven- 
turer who has an affection for pillory, disgrace, and loss 
of money! But the vile Courier on the other hand, by 
villainously writing for Ministers (instead of being pa- 
triotic) nets 12,000/. a year, sells 9 or 10,000 papers a 
day, and would not sell a moiety for 15,000/. This is 
enough to corrupt all the popudar writers extant. I long 
for the time when the parallel will hold, as it is soon likely 
to do, between the new, loyal and approved, and the old 
disloyal and despised Monthly Magazine. 

[ cannot turn over many pages without stumbling on 
néw matter of offence, aye! marry, and of much offence 
too. Encouraged, no doubt, by the patronage extended 
by readers to the corrupt scribes of the powers that be, 
while they refuse to read or purchase the productions of 
the enlightened new school on French principles, a new 
publication entitled the “ North British Review; or, 
Constitutional Journal,” is about’ to be established in 
Edinburgh, in opposition to the Edinburgh Review. 
The Monthly Magazine is sore for its friend in the north 
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(which by the bye does not sell half its quondam numbers 
since the Quarterly Review superseded it), and thus 
abuses the “ projectors” of a “‘ constitutional” work. 

‘* What the principles are which these Pharisees profess 
to oppose, they have not condescended to explain, and 
doubtless, ambiguity best answers their purpose ; (can- 
did critic!) If, however, the public writers of the coun- 
try (Sir James Mackintosh, Sir R. Phillips, the editor of 
the Statesman, &c. &c.) firmly do their duty, and if the. 
intelligent part of the people resist (aye! there’s the 
rub) with due energy, &c. &c. we have no doubt of the 
glorious issue ofa literary contest between freemen and 
slaves.”” But this isa piece of weak spleen—what fol- 
lows is ofa more heinous nature. At the next page J61, 
mentioning an Armenian Dictionary, finished at Paris a 
few years ago, the writer says, it “ would long since have 
** been published at the expense of the French Govern- 
“< ment, but for the costly defensive wars in which France 
“ has been engaged in repelling the 1MPLACABLE HOSTI-| 
‘© pity of various Desrors.” 

I can find no words to reprobate this monstrous false- 
hood and most egregious exposure of a feeling little short 
of disaffection to the writer’s own country, and nothing 
short of treason against the best interests of mankind. 
I leave him to the “ intelligent part of the people” how- 
ever—they will know how to recompence so detestable a 
publication as that in which these sentiments are en- 
forced. 

A little way below, in the same page, is a puff of a 
foolish plan formerly recommended in this magazine ; it 
is stated to rest on the authority of a gentleman from 
France, and is just as false as absurd. Great improve- 
ments in French roads, &c. Ah! it wont do---they have 
only been improved in the Moniteur. 
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Not to dwell upon this wretch’s disgraceful lucubra- 
tions, I come to the “State of public affairs in Fe- 
bruary,” selected as usual from French newspapers, and 
of the merits of which the writer himself is so good a 
judge that he confesses ‘‘ he does not attempt to do 
justice” to the history of the present epoch. In his in- 
troduction to this farrago, however, this able politician 
laughs to scorn the idea of a march to Paris, and adds, 
‘at our time of writing, the French bulletins (when 
did they not) portend great disasters to the Allied ar- 
mies.” ‘These disasters, at my time of writing, Mr. 
Editor, have not, thank heaven! come to pass. That 
his conclusion may equal his commencement, this confi- 
dent liar asserts that Russia joined Prussia in her altack 
on France, in 1806, to obtain the cession of Hanover! 
Infamous fa!sehood ! 

In the domestic occurrences, the leaven of the discon- 
tented, disaffected and Buonapartean-loving scribe, is 
pre-eminent. Mr. Canning’s admirable. speech at Li- 
verpool is parodied and misrepresented—the erection of 
a monument by Sir R. Hill, by his admiring country- 
men, in Shropshire, is ridiculed---The Times newspaper 
is accused, as being concerned in the late stock-jobbing 
fraud, though there is not an iota of foundation (as the 
writer well knew) for the calumny. 

To conclude (false to the very end) in the finale No- 
tice to Correspondents, the Editor of this degraded and 
notorious publication, asserts, that his sale has aug- 
mented. I say no more, than that his truth resembles 
his honesty, and both deserve the 
: Tue Beane. 
































(To be continued Monthly.) 





LOCKE ON THE UNDERSTANDING. 


—— + 


Bob cali’d, but found his friend from home, 
And till he came---the while 

About the library would roam, 
The moments to beguile. 


He found it fast as any rock, 
And going to the landing, 
Exclaim’d aloud, “ Why this is Lock 
“© Upon the Understanding.” 





A HINT TO FASHIONABLES. 


What is the fashion must always be right, 
To sup in the morning or breakfast at night, | 
What improvement ’twould be if they’d take some 
compassion, 
And what's always right---make forever the fashion. 





THE SIMPERING LOVER. 


If a coxcomb you'd break of his sighing and simpering, 
Of his cant and his whim---hypocritical whimpering— 
This preseription I give you, to cure the sick youth, 
Be boid---there’s no danger---knock out a front tooth. 
xX. X 
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DRURY-LANE, 


The past manth has been one more of anomaly and sepetitior 
than of nbvelty. The Oratotios occupy two days in the week, and 
Shyluck, Riehard, and Hamlet, three mores go that only one spare 
occasion hasbeen afforded for the Siege of Belgrade, by way of va- 
riation from the established routine. 

Of the Oratorios at this Theatre, under the direction of Sir 
George Smart, it would be difficult to speak in terms of praise too 
high. They have been truly excellent; got up and conducted 
with splendour, taste, and science becoming a great metropolis, 
and-an enlightened public. We trust the reward has (which how- 
ever we fear it has not) been commensurate to the expense incurs 
red, and proportioned to the exertions used. The chief pieces of 
music performed have been from The Messiah, ‘he Creation, Acis 
and Galatea, The Zauberflote, and Bethhoven's justly celebrated 
composition, The Mount of Olives. Handel, Mozart, and Haydn 
have in turns delighted the adinirers of the finest sacred’ harmony ; 
but of all the works brought forward we must confess that we 
have been most highly gratified by that, new tothis country, The 
Mount of Olives. ‘The vocal performers at this House do not 
present so attractive a list as those of Covent Garden. Mrs. Dic- 
kons and Mrs. Bland, Messrs. Bellamy, Naldi, Pyne, C. Smith, 
are, however, old favourites with the public. A Miss Appleton, 
a Miss Hodson, and a sister of Mad. Catalani’s, and a Mr, Leo- 
nard and Mr. Crofts, we:e the only debutants, and with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Leonard, whose voice is of moderate merit, none 
of them made av impression upon the auditors. The younger 
Catalaui is a pretty singer; but not of the same family with her 
incomparable sister. 

- Among the other recreations were Readings and Recitations bg 
Miss Smith, which were applauded, aod that highly too, by the 
gioundlings. For ourselves, we protest candidly, that we never 
heard any thing so desperately bad, obtruded upen an audience as 
a thing to be valued. A schoolboy of a dozen years of age ought 
to be whipped for reading so ill. Notthat we advise them te 
whip this actress, who has, Heaven bless her Majesty! read to the 
Queen; but we do advise them not to vex the undeistanding 
and literary portion « f the frequenters of the Oratorios, by suffer- 
igg Miss Smith thus to tire and sicken them by her artificial drawl 
of false quantities, fa'se pauses, avd most horrible insensibility to the 
sense or beauties of the authors, whose productions she mangles, 

Mr. Kean, as we have stated, is constantly repeating his Richard 
the Third and Shylock, and. bas also, since our last publication, 
added Hamlet to the list of his characters. To all he has attracted 
crowded houses, but in the last has certainly not sustained the 
reputation he attained by the two former, The Prince of Denmark 
is a model for gentlemen—polished, amiable, tinctured with 
melancholy, noble, and elegant in mind and person. To sustain 
this part to advantage requires at once mental accomplishments 
and physical qualifications which do not fall to the lot of niany 
players: a good person, a fine voice, a genteel deportment, and 
gentlemanly manners, are among the requisites—none of these 
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does Mr, Kean possess ina degree to fit him for the representative 
of Hamlet. Nay, we go stil! further, and from his performance of 
the part azust callin question his capacity fer the enactment of a 
character which requires so severe an exercise of judgment, so 
classical a taste, aud s» chastened a regard to study a very difficult 
and unimpesing dramatic picture without over-stepping the mo- 
desty of uature.. Not that we are disposed to deny Mr. Kean 
great meritofacertain kind in his persona'ion of Shakespeare's moral 
masterpiece,, nor that we have imbibed so bad an opinion of him 
froma bis comparative fa:lure, as to be inclined to detract one teta 
from the coinmeadations we have bestowed upon his present, and 
the expectations we have formed of his future excellence. We 
continue :to think that he will improve greatly, and ful'y deserve 
that very high fame which may appear as yet to be a little extra- 
vagant and exaggerated——and we continue to uphold him as atready 
one of the brightest ornaments to the stage. The huskiness of his 
voice, the want of elegance in his person, and the least of the yul- 
g2rities in his manners which might be overlooked amid the excel: 
lencies of his Richard were sore blemishes uj on his new assumption, 
There were with all these disadvantages many brilliant poiats in 
this representation which stamped Mr. Kean as an original and able 
actor. Ip some cases his originality was however censureable. 
His kissing the hand of Ophelia is entirely dissonant to the nature 
of the scene in hand; but perhaps the charms of Miss Smith's 
Ophelia and the cutting reflection at dooming so much beauty and 
youth and innocence to a nunnery, drew Elamlet in this instance into 
an erroneous conception of what action the text demanded of him. 
Of the Ophelia altogether we may say that it was a sombre, heavy, 
tragedy-queen, solemn piece of measured declamation—more like 
Jane Shore than the lovely interesting daughter of Polonius, the 
sweet Ophelia. 

We shall not go into lengthened and minute strictures upon these 
performances; but before we dismiss Drury-lane for the month, we 
must notice the gracious and polite intimation given at the bottom 
of the bills to what is called the free list: — 

* All persons to whom the fervour has-been granted of a free-ad- 
mission to this Theatre, are particularly requested by the <Sub- 
Committee of Management, to abstain from the use of such indul- 
gence, on the nights of Mr. Kean’s performance.” ) 

This unbatidsome notification of course excited much displeasure 
in the peisons who, from prescriptive right derived from custom, or 
even from favour, enjoyed the privilege of visiting the Theatre ; 
and the Managers were exclaimed against for their bastard. polite- 
ness and selfish liberality. Im truth it was a shabby piece of little 
economy unworthy of a great concern, and insulting to the parties 
concerned. Nor have the puff apologies which bave been offered 
for it in patagraphs sent to the newspapers been one whit more 
proper than the original mean and degrading notice. Of these the 
following is an example :— : 

“ Ma. Enitor—As a great deal has been said, in the Public 
Papers, regarding the free list of Drurytane Theatre: being 
abridged on the nights of Mr. Kean's acting, I take leaveto say, as 


a Subscriber, that [ should consider the Sub-Committee highly re- 
prehensible, had they not adopted this eé0rse of proceeding. . The 
number of petsons who are entitled’ as sobscribets is sufficiently 
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numerous—without permitting those who are sadulged with the 
occasional privilege to occupy the seats of others, who must pay their 
guota towards a dividend. The season till lately has been unpropé- 
tious; it is therefore indispensably requisite that the Gentlemen 
who are deputed to watch over our interest in this national Theatre, 
do not omit every fair opportunity of repairing the reverses sus- 
tained durivg the early part of the season; and it would be mion- 
streus to suppose that the indulgence granted om common nights 
should be required to extend to those when the overflow is so ex- 
traordinary as not to leave a vacant seat at the rising of the curtain. 

Piazza Cotfee-house, Thursday. “ A SUBSCRIBER ” 

After such insolent publications there is not a man of common 
apirit living who would accept of the indulgence to fill the scat of 
others at a Theatre, and as it were to keep the House warm for the 
company who pay, till fuller nights and more attractive perform- 
ances send them from the door with a refusal of admittance. Such 
despicable and trumpery management as this, must in the end prove 
highly injurious to the interests of the Theatre; and the low-mind- 
ed plain-spoken vulgarity of the above “ Subscriber's” letter is, 
in our minds, calculated to create more enemies to the establish- 
ment, and occasion it more loss than half the house nightly occu- 
pied by free admissions, which, if they are properly and prudently 
granted in the first instance (as they ought to be) should on no 
ground be limited or treated disrespectfully. Should they be 
abused, let the Managers withdraw them altogether; but there is 
no excuse for such a proceeding as we have thus adverted to, for 
the purpose of reprehending. 


COVENT-GARDEN., 

The Oratorios at this Theatre have been supported by a strong 
and excellent vocal corps led by Catalani and Braham, each a host. 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Rennell, Master Williams (co-equal with Master 
Barnett, whom we forgot to mention atthe otber house), Messrs. 
Garbett, Kellner, Tinney, Durousett, completed the choir, and ac- 
quitted themselves to the satisfaction of very respectable audito- 
ries. The chief performances were of the good old school, Handel. 
Haydn and Mozart, with many five selections from the best music 
extant, Catalani and Braham have been heard to great advantage 
in these Oratorios, and we rather think, have contributed to draw 
better houses to Covent-Garden than Drury-lane has enjoyed, 
though the former has been far inferior to the latter io the in- 
strumental portion of the evenings entertainments. The band has 
neither been so select nor so ably drilled inte that harmonious con- 
eord so essential to the effect of these great performances. Upon 
the whole, however, the fare provided here has well merited the 
encouragement of the public, 

During the month a stupid melo-dramatic piece of mummery 
has been frequently played—it is called, The Wandering Boys, 
with some other appendage (we forgot what) by way of alias. Un- 
natural as the most unnatural of any preceding production of 
this species of trash; improbable as the wildest fiction of the sort; 
interesting as the veriest tale of desperate murder and gliding 
ghost among them all; the Wandering Boys met with but a beg- 
garly reception, and, to use a theatrical phrase have been starved 
eut. They did not deserve to live. 

Had Mr. Kean been possessed of no abilities to warrant the praises 
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we have bestowed on his performances, he would at least have de- 


rivalry and competition, which the applause he has received has 
stirred up at Covent-Gardeo; and if we may believe news- 
Ere: criticism, even so far off as the capital of Scotland, where 

r. Kemble is delighting the Caledonians by outdoing his former 
self. Mr. Young has been performing Richard and Hamlet parallet 
with Mr. Kean, at Drury-Lane, and with an astonishing increase 
of his already bigh and established reputation. Never indeed did 
we witness more plainly the good effects of emulation than in the 
exertions, and consequent improvement, of this distinguished per- 
former. His Hamlet, in particular, is a most masterly delineation 
of what we, in our remarks on this character in the criticism for 
Drury-Lane, described as necessary to its perfection. Mr. Young's 
maoners, voice, and person, accord excellently with the scenic 
personator of the Prince; and his spirit and vivacity are so skilfully 
tempered by discretion and taste, as torender his portraiture of 
the part nearly as pure and effective as any thing we ever saw upon 
the stace. Hamlet gives most judicious advice to the Players, but 
few actors take the lesson home te themselves with the accuracy 
and aitention of “Ir, Young. ‘There was no situation in which he- 
dd not evince vecommor discrimination, and scarcely any part 
in which it was possible to display them, that he did not exhibit 
the possession of the highest powers. The tenor of his acting 
throughout was elevated, and very rarely languid. When it was 
so, it was the fault of excessive care not to injure the simplicity 
and sadness of the soliloques, and no want of requisite energy and 
force. These were admirably demonstrated in the more interest- 
ing and active scenes: the Ghost scene, in the scene with 
Ophelia, the closet scene, the Players’ scene, the scene with Rosen- 
erautz and Guildenstern, &c. &c. were all that could be wished 
by the most fastidious critic. 

His performance of Richard the ‘Third also shewed that manifest 
improvement which is the resu't of a close revision of the charac- 
ter, and a new and deep study of it in all its points and bearings. 
It is as far superior to his former attempt as it is possible to con- 
celve a perfurmer to surpass himself within so short a space of 
time,.as that which has elapsed since he first appeared in it before 
a London audience, The lameness of his early scenes has vanished, 
and vigour and fire supplied the place of ‘occasional ennui and not 
unfrequent carelessness and langour, In the tent seene, the effect 
of which is immeasurably increased by a new mode of introducing 
the apparitions, he was pre emi ently successful ; but it is invidious 
to particularize one scene where the whole was a blaze of excellence. 

Upon these grounds we hail the honourable competition between 
the theatres, and have only to express a hope that it will~be con- 
ducted on gentlemanly and liberal principles, and that the adherenta 
of neuuhér will carry insult and vulgarity (of which we lament to say 
there haye been some indications) within the walls of their oppos 
nent. Mr. Conway played Richmond tolerably—and in Hamlet, 
Miss Stephens was an interesting Ophelia. She looked the charac- 
ter well and delivered the text with good emphasis,look and gesture. 
In the wild votes of madness she was very affecting. On the 
first night of her assuming the part, the sense of Shakespeare, and 
the consistency of the character were destroyed by the ivterpolation 
of the song of Mad Bess; but which has sivee been withkeld. 
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